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The Peace and Victory of Common 
Sense 


r HE British general strike is over. As we go to 
press the news comes of a peace, arrived at 
through unofficial negotiations between Sir 

Herbert Samuel, chairman of the Coal Commission, 

and Arthur Pugh, chairman of the General Council 

of the Trades Union Congress, on the basis of the 
following conditions: 


1. The Governmental subsidy to the coal industry 
will be resumed temporarily. 

2. The lockout against the miners will be withdrawn. 
3. A wage board will be established to revise the 
miners’ wages, with the understanding that there 
shall be no revision without sufficient assurances that 
the measures recommended for reorganization of the 
mining industry by the Royal Coal Commission shall 
be put into effect. 
















It is impossible at this hour to award an exact 
measure of credit or praise to every man who has 
earned it in the cause of peace, but there can be no 
question that to Prime Minister Baldwin above all 
others on the side of the Government belongs the 
major credit for preserving Britain from disaster. It 










has been his skill, his tireless labor, and his stubborn 
good temper through the threatening days of the 
strike that made peace ultimately possible. His 
special service was to prevent extremists in his own 
party from taking measures that would have pre- 
cipitated bloodshed and the irreparable disaster of 
civil war. On the part of labor, J. H. Thomas and 
his followers have given a similar exhibition of 
British moderation and kept the strike as nearly as 
possible within the limits of an industrial dispute. 
It is too soon to speculate on the effects of the 
settlement or to say with decision whose victory has 
been won. That the general strike was called off be- 
fore official negotiations were resumed is a victory 
for the Government. But apparently Mr. Pugh knew 
unofficially the conditions of the Government’s 
peace formula before he agreed to recall the strikers 
or to enter official parleys. That the lockout of the 
miners is to be withdrawn is a victory for the miners, 
but, in our opinion, not a great one. The third pro- 
vision regarding “sufficient assurances” for a re- 
organization of coal before the lowering of miners’ 
wages, while always a ae of the miners, can hardly 
be construed as a defeat for the Government. We 
prefer to take the interpretation of Mr. Baldwin as 
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to the nature of the victory. Speaking before the 
Commons a few hours after the settlement, he said: 


I will only add this to what I have to say to the 
House at this moment, that the peace that I believe 
has come and the victory that has come are the peace 
and victory of common sense, not of any one part of 
the country, but of common sense on the part of the 
whole United Kingdom; and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the British people should not look 
backward but forward. . . . We should resume our 
work in a spirit of codperation, putting behind us all 
malice and all vindictiveness. 


So ends Britain’s general strike. The coal miners 
have not yet returned to work, but as a result of the 
conditions offered, they may be expected to resume 
operations almost immediately. Meanwhile, their 
problem remains unsolved. England must still face 
days of anxiety while the Gordian knot, for five 
years the jinx of British industrial life, remains 
uncut. On the final solution of that problem rests 
her only hope for real recovery. 


Congestion at the Pole 


N May 10 the civilized world was informed that 

two Americans, Lieut. Commander Richard 

E. Byrd and Floyd Bennett had flown from Spits- 
bergen to the North Pole and back again. The trip 
took fifteen and one half hours. 
It required an excellent ’plane 
with three dependable motors, 


two bold hearts, and two com- 
petent heads. Two days later, 
the dirigible, Norge, carrying 
Capt. Roald Amundsen and 
Lincoln Ellsworth, hovered over 
the North Pole, and for the 
second time within a week, this 
goal which has fired men’s imaginations for three 
centuries had been reached by air. As yet it is too 
early to estimate the actual value of either exploit, 
or even to know whether the observations of the 
explorers check with those of Admiral Peary. 

The completion of the Norge’s flight to Nome, 
Alaska, should write the answer to the Arctic’s only 
unsolved riddle — the possible existence of an undis- 
covered continent in the great unknown territory 
which lies between Alaska and the Pole. Two 
months ago, Capt. George H. Wilkins set out for 
Point Barrow, Alaska, in the hope of flying out over 
this “blind spot” and of being the discoverer of land 
if land exists. But Wilkins has been pursued by con- 
sistently bad fortune. Accidents to his ’planes have 
kept him from carrying out his designs and now it 
appears that Amundsen and Ellsworth have beaten 
him in his race, just as Commander Byrd, by his 
daring and intrepidity, beat the Norge’s pilots for 
the honor of flying the first aircraft to the Pole. 





a careful technical preparation, - 


A feature of these achievements has been the fine 
sportsmanship of the principal actors. Amundsen’s 
quick and generous delight in Byrd’s achievement 
was characteristic of him; Captain Wilkins was as 
prompt in wirelessing his congratulations. Everyone 
seems to have worked in the most exemplary spirit 
of friendly competition. 


American Labor and General Strikes 


OTHING more penetrating or more signifi- 

cant has been said concerning the general 
strike in England than the remarks of Mr. William 
Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor. After stating categorically the debatable 
opinion that “the primary causes of the strike in 
this case were meritorious,” he pointed out in two 
sentences the vice that lies in the theory and 
practice of the general strike. He said: 


The great danger in a general or sympathetic 
strike is the possibility that the original grievances 
may be lost sight of because of the charge that the 
general strike is a challenge to government and to 
the existence of government. . . . Public opinion in 
Great Britain might support the workers in their 
demand for the redress of just grievances, whereas it 
would solidly support the government in its efforts 
to maintain control of the government. 


This has been said in effect by all the opponents 
of the strike in England, but never more concisely; 
the importance of the statement, however, is found 
in its source. American labor is happily not follow- 
ing the will-o’-the-wisp of direct, political action or 
attacking public welfare to gain a specific end. 
The tradition of the American Federation of Labor 
is to consider a strike as a protest by the workers 
in a certain industry against conditions in that 
industry; it is specific collective action. Other 
trade unions may regard the strikers’ action with 
sympathy and help them in various ways, but they 
do not attack the organized, civilized life of the 
community as a whole in order to help one striking 
union to gain its ends. Fundamentally, American 
labor is conservative; it does not envisage indus- 
trial life as inevitably leading to the class war. 
There is no reason in this country, where classes are 
fluid and changing, where the laborer becomes the 
white collar employee and then the executive and 
capitalist, to talk about a class war. Classes in any 
strict and definite sense do not exist, and until this 
country reaches its industrial saturation point and 
ceases to be the land of opportunity, they will not 
exist. The effort of the A. F. of L. is in effect to make 
the laborer a capitalist rather than to attack the 
system of capitalism. 

Foreign laborites rail at the Gompers tradition. 
It is reactionary, dourgeois, cowardly, they say. 
Certainly, it lags far behind the theory of classes 
and the class war, as developed in various unhappy 
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countries. But — given the conditions in America — 
it is essentially an instance of genuine wisdom. It 
is practical, effective, and successful. It does not 
attempt to mold life to fit a theory; rather, it fits 
its theory to actual living conditions. In any event, 
it is a cheering circumstance to hear so wise, sane, 
and well balanced an individual as President Green 
speaking for the downtrodden, miserable wage 
slaves who belong to American trade unions and 
drive to their work in their own automobiles. 


The Farm Relief Issue 


S the Western farmer really in revolt against the 
Administration? Elsewhere in this issue we pub- 
lish an article by George F. Milton, which paints the 
picture as seen from personal contact with agricul- 
tural leaders in some of the farm States. We disagree 
with the point of view that it expresses because we 
are convinced that in the interest of the nation and 
of the farmer himself, the attitude of the Adminis- 
tration on farm relief has been sound. At the same 
time, we recognize that the discontent of the farmer 
is real and in some measure justified, that it has be- 
come articulate in the way described by Mr. Milton, 
and that as a political factor it cannot be ignored. 
But to term this discontent a revolt and to exagger- 
ate its strength is, we feel, a political manoeuvre 
fostered by Democrats and radical Republicans 
alike, rather than a fair statement of the case. Al- 
ready, the Haugen bill is on the way to defeat. What 
the fate of the Administration measure, the Tincher 
bill, will be, we cannot foretell, but we suspect that 
it will die ingloriously, not because of lack of merit, 
but because its passage might destroy a useful 
political issue. Whatever its fate, however, it can 
never satisfy the real radicals, who will carry the 
farm issue into the November elections. The test 
will come then, and what Mr. Milton portrays will 
be a fair sample of what the Administration sup- 
porters will have to meet. 


Time to Prepare 


HILE Great Britain wasat grips witha general 

strike called in support of the striking coal 
miners, a committee of the House of Representatives 
was holding hearings on proposed coal legislation for 
this country. For more than a 
month the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has been at this work. 
It refused to act while the an- 
thracite strike was on because 


in the stress of conflict would 
be less statesmanlike than that 
devised when the industry was 
at peace. The committee has 
had before it a number of Congressmen who 





it held that legislation devised 


submitted bills for its consideration, representa- 
tives of the United Mine Workers and the operators, 
and it will conclude with executives of various 
departments of the Government. 

Each witness has been asked to give his remedies 
for the present unsatisfactory state of the industry. 
Practically the only action which the union officials 
proposed to the Committee was one hundred per 
cent unionization. The operators were equally 
frank; they asked to be let alone. The Congres- 
sional witnesses, who have been hearing from the 
people back home, were all for drastic action of 


‘one sort or another, Democrats as well as Republi- 


cans basing their proposals on President Coolidge’s 
request for power to deal with emergencies and his 
suggestion that the findings of the United States 
Coal Commission should be carefully considered. 

A most important consideration is the fact that 
coal mining is a sick industry in other countries than 
our own, and that we are about to see more exten- 
sive governmental interference with this industry 
abroad as well as here. The demand for coal the 
world over has declined since the war. In spite of 
the high level of American prosperity, our consump- 
tion of coal since the war has not grown at the 
prewar rate, if indeed it has increased at all, but 
in this same period the industry itself has been 
allowed to expand in collieries, in miners, and in 
capital invested at three times its prewar rate! 

The United Mine Workers of America constitute 
what is by far the strongest union in the United 
States. On March 21, 1927, their agreement with 
the bituminous operators expires, and, unless all 
signs fail, we shall then see one of the bitterest 
strikes of American labor history. 

So far as legislation is concerned, we favor a 
governmental bureau to find facts; we favor emer- 
gency control of distribution; and, finally, we favor 
giving the President authority to name a board of 
inquiry when trouble threatens. With the non-union 
fields producing nearly sixty per cent of the output, 
there is no need for the President to seize mines or 
to adopt any of the more rigorous recommendations 
which have been proposed, but the lesson of the 
British situation is that coal is a national and an 
international problem which Governments must 
deal with, and that it can no longer be left to the 
unrestricted manipulations of the operators and 
the unions. 


Adjusting Copyrights 


HOUGH that legendary character, the Man in 

the Street, is probably losing little sleep over the 
outcome of the House Patent Committee’s delibera- 
tions on the new copyright bills, the proposed legisla- 
tion affects him rather more than he realizes. Copy- 
right in this inventive modern world is no longer a 
matter of authors and publishers. Since 1909, when 
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the last law was passed, the moving picture, the 
phonograph, and radio have all developed in a way 
undreamed of then, and each has brought its own 
peculiar problems with it. These the new laws pro- 
pose to straighten out, and they therefore affect the 
interests of the makers and users of radio instru- 
ments and talking machines, of printers, book- 
binders, and the manufacturers of their machinery, 
of singers, dressmakers, composers, actors, and mov- 
ing-picture producers, as well as all who write and 
all who read. 

Consequently, the Perkins and Vestal bills, with 
their sweeping changes in American copyright law, 
deserve all the public attention they can get, for 
both bills contemplate three important changes in 
the present situation. Although differing in several 
important details, they agree in granting authors 
and composers life ownership of their work and 
extend the copyright to their heirs for a period of 
fifty years after death. (The present law gives the 
author ownership of his work for but twenty-eight 
years, though allowing him one renewal.) The new 
bills also eliminate formalities in securing copyright, 
and they extend the privilege without restriction to 
foreign authors. This will bring the United States 
into the International Copyright Union, and a 
copyright taken out in any country adhering to the 
Union will be equally valid in this country. 

The Vestal bill has been much criticized because it 
gives the owner of the American rights in a foreign 
book the exclusive privilege of importing that book. 
Americans who want a foreign edition must buy 
from him. This has naturally drawn down the wrath 
of librarians. The Perkins bill. on the other hand, 
omits the requirement that books in the English 
language shall be printed in this country to receive 
copyright — and this infuriates the printers. 

Hearings were completed early in May, and 
though neither bill is likely to be passed in exactly 
its present form, it seems fairly probably that the 
United States will join the Copyright Union, and 
that the period of copyright will be extended. It is, 
indeed, high time, for the American attitude toward 
the literary property of foreigners is not one of the 
most creditable episodes in our history. Until the 
law of 1891 was passed, foreign authors received 
absolutely no protection. The books of the great 
English writers of the Nineteenth Century were con- 
sidered fair game by piratical American publishers, 
who made it practically impossible for the more 
reputable publishers to pay reasonable royalties to 
their foreign authors. These practices were stopped 
by the law of 1891, the provisions of which were 
extended in 1g09. 

In general, the measures now under consideration 
are undoubted advances over the old one. They 
give the author more adequate protection, and the 
objectionable provisions will doubtless be altered 
before either bill emerges from committee. 


What the Leaders Thought of 
Britain’s Strike . 


HE generals of a strike—or of a revolution, 
either — are one sort of yardstick for measur- 
ing its nature and its significance. Throughout the 
British crisis, Thomas was both parties’ best bet for 
peace. A stanch lover of order, and imbued with 
the famous British “genius for compromise,” he 
sought unceasingly the way to arrest a movement 
of which he disapproved and which he tried long to 
prevent. It was Thomas who all but arrived at a 
peace formula in those early hours of Sunday morn- 
ing with the Prime Minister before the Daily Mail 
strike caused a breach. The Rt. Hon. James Henry 
Thomas, M. P., began his professional life at nine 
years of age as an errand boy. From that occupation 
he took over the job of engine cleaner on a railroad, 
was promoted to fireman, and ultimately to engine 
driver on the Great Western. He is now general sec- 
retary of the National Union of Railwaymen, and 
under the Labor Government of Ramsay MacDonald 
entered the Cabinet as Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies. In his conduct of that office, he won the praise 
of Conservatives and received heavy salvos of criti- 
cism from Left Wing Labor leaders for what they 
acidly termed his “labor imperialism.” Officially 
as a member of the General Trades Union Council, 
and unofficially as one of the best trusted labor 
leaders in England, he was able to play the game 
for peace throughout the strike. And in the negotia- 
tions for peace, Thomas played the major concilia- 
tory rdle for labor. All this has led some prophets 
to say that he will be the new head of the Labor 
party, and as such, Britain’s next Prime Minister. 
Former Prime Minister J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
official head of the British Labor party, labored 
silently, but stanchly, beside Thomas for peace. 
MacDonald has never worked with his hands, he holds 
no union card, he is not and could not become amem- 
ber of the Trades Union Council, the highest directive 
body of the strike. Nevertheless, he is far and away 
the ablest man in the British Labor party. His 
enemies in the party — and they are many — con- 
cede him ascendancy upon three major points: 
First, that he has the best head of anyone in the 
party; second, that he has had more political 
experience; third, he has a greater hold over the 
rank and file of the party than any man in England. 
Never once did Ramsay MacDonald appear in 
the headlines during the strike. But his words, 
“We are working every minute to find a peaceful 
solution,” were of more than formal significance. 
It can be said truthfully of MacDonald that he 
built the British Labor party with his own hands 
and will, and built it to function constitutionally, 
through Parliament, and through the law. He 
said repeatedly that a general strike never gains 
anything for labor, and that its certain issue is 
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disaster and blind reaction. MacDonald knew that 
if the strike were fought to a bloody conclusion, 
whichever side “won,” it would mean the end of a 


constitutional Labor party and of all that he has. 


worked for in a lifetime. Last fall at the party’s 
convention, Labor voted overwhelmingly for Mac- 
Donald’s continued leadership, and his influence in 
the strike has unquestionably been for peace. 

The accredited architect of the great triple 
alliance of trade unions, which is the corner stone 
of the strike movement, is A. J. Cook, a man the 
opposite of Ramsay MacDonald at all points of 
character and philosophy. His very appearance 
hints at his temper and his politics. He is short, thin, 
red-headed, and nervy. His manner of talk is 
swift and restless, the matter of it packed at once 
with shrewdness and a fanatic’s passion. Cook spent 
his boyhood and early manhood in the mines, gain- 
ing his first experience of public speaking as a lay 
preacher for the Baptists. He has transferred much 
of the evangelical intensity for which that sect is 
noted in England to the labor movement. For 
Protestant theology he has substituted, apparently 
without loss of motion, the idealogy of Karl Marx, 
and more lately of Lenin. That he is an able organ- 
izer and diplomat, there can be no question. In 1919, 
an attempt to organize a triple alliance of miners, 
railroad workers, and dock hands broke down; 
last August, due to Cook’s efforts, it succeeded. 
This credit, at any rate, is given him by the British 
labor movement. The “Emperor” Cook, as he came 
to be called at that time with equal measure of 
sarcasm and appreciation, belongs to the “direct 
action” group of British leaders. He has declared 
himself “‘a humble follower of Lenin,” and hence 
sympathetic to the Communists, though he is not 
a member of the British Communist party. At the 
time of the coal crisis last summer he made some 
wild speeches, boasting in an inflammatory way of the 
new solidarity of British labor and the dire things 
it would do to capitalism. His colleagues, it is said, 
muzzled him. At any rate, the references to Reds 
and Soviets suddenly ceased. Not only were his 
colleagues wrathful, but large meetings of the rank 
and file froze into hostility over his Red periods. 

A great rift in the labor movement of Great 
Britain appeared last summer. It was upon the 
relative efficacy of political versus “economic” 
action. Many argued that labor was becoming too 
“liberal,” that the late MacDonald Government 
had compromised Socialism, and the Labor party 
was “no better” than another. Hope, therefore, lay 


in the “economic wing” of labor, in “solidarity,” * 


direct action, and the general strike. Cook is cer- 
tainly the ostensible leader of this group, though 
he hasn’t the character or competence of Ernest 
Bevin, general secretary of the Transport Workers, 
who was in general charge of strike activities, and 
also leans toward “strong measures.” But during the 


strike, Cook suffered almost total eclipse. His views 
and his temper of mind were constantly held in 
check by the more moderate leaders and by 
the general sentiment for order and reason among 
the strikers themselves. It is notable that neither 
Cook nor any other union man of extremist views 
attempted to push the movement over the line 
from strike to revolution. All these leaders declared 
the conflict wholly industrial, and, even the 
“Emperor” Cook, though he may have gran- 
diose visions of Soviet dictatorship, holds them in a 
form essentially vague and evangelistic. 

Along with Cook and Bevin, the views of another 
group were subordinated during the strike by the 
general insistence upon law and order. This was 
the extreme Left Wing of the Labor party in 
Parliament which sympathizes strongly with the 
“economic wing” and its direct action advo- 
cates in the labor movement. Of these James 
Maxton, M. P. for Bridgton, a famous slum district 
of Glasgow, is the unquestioned leader. Maxton 
is one of the most singular and romantic figures in 
the political life of Britain. The son of a Conserva- 
tive schoolmaster and a graduate of the University 
of Glasgow, he taught for many years in the second- 
ary schools of Glasgow, acquiring the strongest 
convictions upon the truth both of pacifism and 
Socialism. During the war, he was imprisoned for 
two years for his pacifist convictions. While still 
“in quad,” as he terms it, he was approached by 
his present constituency, Bridgton, which asked him 
to represent them in Parliament. He consented, 
and upon his release was elected, in 1922, rising 
swiftly thereafter to the leadership of the Left 
Wing movement in Parliament, and to general 
popularity in the party. 

Maxton combines the utmost charm and gentle- 
ness in his personal relations with shrewd political 
sense and an almost religious intensity in his 
Socialist faith. Socialism must triumph. If it could 
be made to triumph through the evolutionary and 
constitutional methods of MacDonald and the 
moderates, that was to be desired. But if the capital- 
ists and the Government forced the issue, if, to be 
specific, the Churchills and the Birkenheads had 
resorted to bayonets in the struggle and the fight 
became a genuine revolution, then the Left Wing 
leaders should “take over the Government and run 
it on Socialist lines for the benefit of the whole 
people.” Maxton was careful to state that he did 
not believe in forcing such a regrettable issue, 
and in this pointed out that he differs from the 
Communists. 

Fortunately, none of the Left Wingers or other 
extremists was called upon to take over power 
from Thomas and his followers. The British “rev- 
olution” was conducted from first to last by stanch 
supporters of law and order and of the tradi- 
tional constitution of Great Britian. 
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(Acme) -- 
STANLEY BALDWIN 


‘‘THE GENERAL STRIKE IS A 
CHALLENGE TO PARLIAMENT, 
ANDIS THE ROAD TO ANARCHY,” 


SAYS THE PRIME MINISTER 


Government and laborites squared shoulders 
for a fight. With the general strike which 
went into effect at that time, some four million 
workers left their jobs as a protest against 
the threatened lowering of wages which had 
sent the miners on strike May 1. Railway 
men, seamen, dock workers, drivers of London 





(Wide World) 
J. H. THomas 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY OF 
THE NATIONAL UNION OF RAIL- 
WAY MEN IS A CONSERVATIVE 


AT HEART 


Britain Passes Her 
Industrial Crisis 


Leaders of Government and Op- 


position Who Have Agreed to 
Settle Their Differences 


When ‘ Big ' 
Ben boomed 
out midnight 
over London 
on May 3, 
Great Britain 
entered the 
greatest indus- 
trial struggle 
of her history. 


busses and 
taxis left their 
throttles, their 
levers, and 
their wheels, 
only to return 
to them after 
eight days of 





(Wide World) 
A. J. Coox 
““EMPEROR”’ COOK, 


went back to 
their work 
voluntarily 
would he con- 
sent to discuss 
terms of com- 
promise with 
the unions 
which flaunted 
the security 


the nature of 
overturning 
trucks and 
burning them, 
was indulged 
in by the 
workers on 
their newly 


tumultuous GENERAL SECRETARY acquired holi- 

vacation when > pid eae eof day. Shock 
ty 

agreement Communist, AND  tfoopswereor- 


among the 
leaders of op- 
posing factions 
was reached to 
settle their differences. 
The Government,work- 
ing feverishly to take 
care of abnormal condi- 
tions, enlisted volunteers 
to transport milk and 
other necessary foods 
during the period of siege. 
Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin formally threw 
down the gauntlet to la- 
bor. Not until the order 
for a general strike was 
withdrawn and the men 


THE CHIEF EXTREM- 
IST AMONG BRITISH 
LABOR LEADERS 


dered to min- 
ing centers 
where serious 
disturbances 
were expected, and to 
the best of its ability, 
England made a brave 
show of “business 
as usual.” Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks,the Home 
Secretary, issued a 
call among civilians for 
30,000 special consta- 
bles, in addition to the 
20,000 already on duty, 
to assure the mainte- 
nance of peace through- 
out the kingdom. 
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KING GEORGE 


‘*WE DO, BY AND WITH THE AD- 
VICE OF OUR PRIVY COUNCIL, 
HEREBY DECLARE THAT ASTATE 


OF EMERGENCY EXISTS” 


and solidity of England. ‘The Government 
has been threatened by an alternative Gov . 
ernment,” he said, in his call to all patriotic 
Englishmen to “be steady” and help the 
country through its crisis. 

Rioting was not of great consequence, 
though a certain amount of it, mostly in 





(P.GA) — 


BEN TILLETT 


SECRETARY OF THE DOCK, 
WHARF,AND RIVERSIDE WORK- 
ERS, AND LABOR MEMBER OF 


PARLIAMENT 
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(Acme) 
RAMSAY MACDONALD 


FORMER LABOR PRIME MINISTER 
WHO BACKS THE STRIKERS 


MILK DISTRIBUTED DURING THE STRIKE 


HYDE PARK HAS BEEN CLOSED AND USED ASA 
CITY MILK SUPPLY. THIS RADIOPHOTO, ONE 
OF THE FIRST TO REACH THIS COUNTRY, 
SHOWS A SCENE AT ONE OF THE MILK DE- 
POTS OPERATED BY VOLUNTEERS. MANY OF 
LONDON’S SOCIETY LEADERS HAVE OFFERED 
THEIR SERVICES AS VOLUNTEERS 


A GATHERING OF THE NATIONAL FASCISTI 


IT IS THE PURPOSE OF THIS NEW ORGANIZA- 

TION TO PROTECT ANY MAN WHO WANTS TO 

WORK FROM INTIMIDATION, AND TO AID THE 

GOVERNMENT IN MAINTAINING THE PEACE 
AND WELFARE OF LONDON 


THE INDEPENDENT 


(Acme) 
WILLIAM CLIVE BRIDGEMAN 


FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY AND 
LEADING FIGURE IN THE CABINET 


(Acme) 
Sm WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS 


BRITISH HOME SECRETARY WHO 
WANTS MORE VOLUNTEERS 


(Acme) 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


FORMERLY HOME SECRETARY IN 
THE LABOR CABINET 
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The Revolt of the Western Farmer 
By George Fort Milton 


Editor of the Chattanooga, Tennessee, “‘ News” 


All these tendencies 





HE real author 
of the revolt of 
the Western 


farmer is Calvin Cool- 
idge. Certain chemical 
reactions will not start 
without a catalyzing 
agent. Similarly, Cool- 
idge may be termed the 
catalyzer of the farm 
revolt. It crystallized at 
the annual meeting of 





We desire to say to Congress that the time has 
come when it must choose between one of two 
alternatives — if industry insists that it cannot 
exist without the tariff, then Congress must take 
agriculture in on the deal. And, failing to do this, 
it should not blame the farmers of the United 
States, if they invoke the principle that self- 
preservation is the first law and if thus they 
should declare open war upon the protective 
system. — Corn Belt Committee of Farm 

Organizations, December, 1925 


have been plain for 
years. Since 1920 the 
farmer has been holding 
the hot end of the poker, 
and he has sought relief 
in vain from every avail- 
able source. Banks have 
been crashing in South 
Dakota, Iowa, Colorado, 
in Montana, North Da- 
kota, and Minnesota. 
Notices of foreclosures 








the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in. 
Chicago in December, 1925. President Coolidge 
had come to Chicago at the invitation of Presi- 
dent C. A. Bradfute of the farm organization 
to tell the meeting what he was willing to do for 
agriculture. ; 

Let us look back a little. The background is 
important. The farmer was first deflated in the fall 
of 1920. It was a rough and ruthless deflation for 
which, rightly or wrongly, he blames the Federal 
Reserve Board. Since 1920 the story of agriculture 
has been one of bankruptcy of 
farmers and abandonment of 
farms. According to recent 
announcements of the Census 
Bureau, the value of American 
farms and farm _ buildings 
dropped from $66,000,000,000 
in 1920 to $49,000,000,000 five 
years later, a decrease of more 
than a quarter of the total. 
During this same time farm 
acreage shrank from 955,000,- 
O00 acres tO 924,000,000 acres, 
a decrease of 31,000,000 acres. 
Some of the shrinkages in value 
as given out by the Census 
Bureau are startling. In the 
Mountain States there was a 
loss of 41 per cent. In Iowa 
farm values declined 34 per 
cent. In Georgia they went 
down 40 per cent. And as a 
further index to the seriousness 
of the farm problem, the num- 
ber of people living on farms 

"was 479,000 less on January 1, 
1926, than on January I, 1925. 


(Kastene 





Ex-Gov. Frank O. Lowden oF ILLINOIS 
““Any sound and effective national program 
for agriculture must enable the producers to ac- 
quire the same influence upon the prices of 
their products that other groups possess" 


on farms have been 
making country newspapers bulk. 

So we come to the convention of the Farm 
Bureau Federation in Chicago last December. 
Calvin Coolidge attended that convention, Farm 
delegates assembled from all over the country and 
greeted him with hopeful enthusiasm. Was he not 
a farmer’s son? Had he not pitched hay himself? 
Did he not wear overalls in front of cameras, 
and live in a $35-a-month room? He appeared on 
the platform, and they cheered. He was introduced, 
and they cheered again. Then 
he spoke. What did he tell 
them? Simply this: He felt 
sorry for them and would do 
nothing for them. Agriculture, 
he said, was a great industry. 
It must and would work its 
own way out. It could look 
for no help from the Admin- 
istration that led to price 
fixing or putting the Govern- 
ment into the business of 
selling farm products. You 
could sense the chill that fell 
over the meeting. What did 
this kind of talk mean? The 
shouts died. When he finished 
there was only perfunctory 
handclapping, and not much 
of that. The big reaction came 
next day. President Bradfute, 
a Coolidge sort of farmer, was 
a candidate for reélection as 
president of the Federation. 
Hitherto, he had been well 
assured of reélection. But to 
discipline him for having 
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brought Coolidge there the farmers lifted his scalp. 
They elected in his place Sam Thompson, a rough- 
and-ready dirt farmer who had vigorously attacked 
Coolidge for his stand against the farmer. That 
Chicago meeting set off the powder train. It brought 
to a point the feeling of discontent, of denial, of 
deprivation hitherto general, but formless. It was 
the Sarajevo of the farm revolt. 

For three or four years the farmers in the Corn 
Belt had been talking equal rights for agriculture. 
Although predominantly Republican in politics, 
they had backed Carl Vrooman, a Democrat, in 
1920 when he almost put through Congress a 
measure to stimulate the export of American farm 
products. And they had 


to speak at this meeting was Vrooman. He had 
been Assistant Secretary of Agriculture during a 
large part of the Wilson Administration. He had a 
plan of farm relief. It wasn’t the Dickinson plan, 
but has been introduced in Congress as the Robin- 
son-Oldfield bill. Vrooman had been “played up” 
by the papers as a coming star at the meeting. 
When he got there he found that his star was 
eclipsed; he wasn’t on the program. The only 
Democrat on the program was E. T. Meredith of 
Iowa, a former Secretary of Agriculture and the 
editor of a farm paper. Meredith, too, had a plan. 
He couldn’t very well be excluded from the program 
because he was an Iowa man himself. After all the 

speeches had been made, 








backed the Western 


and after Lowden had 


G. O. P. in its unsuc- 
cessful fight for the 
McNary-Haugen bill. 
Yet, they voted Re- 
publican year after year. 
They still had faith in 
Massachusetts; they ex- 
pected Calvin Coolidge 
to succor them in their 
plight. In May, 1925, 
they held a meeting to 


We recognize our agricultural activities are still been cheered, there was 


struggling with adverse conditions that have brought 

about distress. We pledge the party to take whatever 

steps are necessary to bring back a balanced condition 

between agriculture, industry, and labor.— Republican 
platform of 1924 


To stimulate by every proper governmental activity 
the progress of the codperative marketing movement 
and the establishment of an export marketing corpora- 
tion or commission, in order that the exportable surplus 
may not establish the price of the whole crop. — Demo- 

cratic platform of 1924 


a suggestion from the 
floor that Vrooman be 
called upon. Governor 
Hammill told him he 
could have three min- 
utes. He arose and paid 
his respects to Gov- 
ernor Hammill. He told 
the crowd that he knew 
the gathering was backed 





to indorse the Dickin- 





indorse the principles of 





surplus export with Fed- 

eral aid, which later took shape in the Dickinson 
bill. And then in January, after Calvin Coolidge’s 
Chicago speech, the Republican bankers of Iowa 
held a belated meeting. One of the men whom these 
bankers had invited to address them was former 
Senator Brookhart. Think of it — Brookhart talk- 
ing to a farm meeting called by Iowa bankers! And 
what did the bankers resolve? To all intents and 
purposes, they declared war on Calvin Coolidge. 
Enough of their banks had closed and enough more 
were tottering on the brink to bring them to sober 
thought. They forgot such phrases as “Let us be 
done with wiggle and wobble,” “Back to normalcy,” 
and “a government of common sense.” They 
remembered their farm problems and declared war 
on the White House. 

Nor was this all. Later in the month a meeting 
was staged at Des Moines, It was called the “All 
Agricultural Area Conference” and was attended by 
delegates from eleven farming States. It was a 
Republican meeting, that is, Republican in its 
origin and in the former use of the word. Gov. John 


Hammill of Iowa presided. Other Republican 


Governors were there. Congressman Dickinson, a 
Republican and the author of the Dickinson bill, 
was there. Frank O. Lowden of Illinois, in 1920; 
and perhaps today, a candidate for the Republican 
Presidential nomination, was down on the program 
as the chief speaker. 

One of the men who had previously been billed 


son plan, and that was 
all right. But he felt sure that if a similar meeting 
were being held in the South to discuss the South’s 
proposed agricultural relief program, a visitor from 
the Corn Belt would be allotted more than three 
minutes to discuss it. He then sat down. The 
crowd cheered and forced Governor Hammill to 
give him a real chance to talk. He then had his 
inning. And the burden of his address was that the 
salvation of agriculture depends upon a joint 
political action of the South and the West, and that 
it is hopeless to expect help from the White House 
or from its present occupant. This Des Moines 
conference also declared war on New England. 
Another instance: One of the important Repub- 
lican families of Iowa is the Wallace family. They 
have been Republicans since before the Civil War. 


They run a very powerful farm journal called. 


Weallace’s Farmer. One of them was a Secretary of 
Agriculture under the Harding Administration. 
Recently, Henry A. Wallace, the present editor of 
the paper, made a speech in Nora Springs, Iowa, 
part of which ran as follows: “I want to say to you 
that I have been a Republican all of my life. As you 
know, my father was a Republican, and my grand- 
father was a Republican, but kam a Republican no 
longer; neither am I a Democrat, but I am going 
to devote my efforts to securing for the agricultural 
interests of the country the rights which I feel 
belong to them.” 

In that speech Wallace (Continued on page 615) 
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HERE are not 
half a dozen 
newspapers in 


the United States pub- 
lishing honest and un- 
biased news out of 
Washington. Some jour- 
nals feed their readers 
pap, some poison — but 


By a Washington Correspondent 


‘‘ Bunking trustful readers’’ — that’s the way the 
author, Washington correspondent for a great 
metropolitan. daily, describes writing the news 
of the national capital. No longer do newspapers 
print the whole truth fearlessly, he says. It is 
carefully toned down, startling statements are ig- 
nored, revelations out of line with the editorial 
policy are softened —all in an effort to give the 
public what the editor thinks it should have 


Bunking Trustful Readers 


from year to year. There 
is no hard-and-fast or 
generally understood 
classification, as on the 
Continent. There is no 
pure-news act requiring 
American newspapers to 
publish the formulas by 
which news is doctored, 
diluted, or colored. Our 


none gives the whole 


stomachs, apparently, 





truth, least of all those 
newspapers that label 
themselves “independent” in the journalistic direc- 
tories. This is a confession which I, as a newspa- 
per man once proud of what could be a glorious 
profession, make with reluctance and sorrow; but it 
is a fact which the American public, for its own fore- 
warning and forearming, ought to know. Sometimes, 
as I hammer my typewriter keys and think how I 
am bunking my trustful readers, I smile with 
amusement and irony — but more often I am near 
to tears. Personal prejudices, partisan bias, class 
considerations, a selfish and one-sided economic 
viewpoint, hatred of change, the sense of self- 
preservation, and the fear of antagonizing readers 
and advertisers— these make up the editorial 
barrier that keeps the truth from reaching the 
luckless public. 

Again and again Thomas Jefferson’s words drown 
out the noise of my machine, and I wonder whether 
he was writing with more than human inspiration 
when he said: “If left to me to decide whether we 
should have a government without newspapers, 
or newspapers without a government, I should not 
hesitate a moment to nt the latter.” If Jefferson 
were alive today to note how few real, dynamic 
“engines of democracy” are left in the land, he 
might well say, “God help America.” 

In Europe, ministries favor certain newspapers, 
and those become generally known as government 
organs; journals less favored are labeled opposition 
newspapers. Under the European system a news- 
paper openly proclaims its interest, with the result 
that its views, its reports, and its news have to be 
discounted. Readers who want the truth can read 
both government and opposition newspapers, and 
so, out of the welter of conflicting statements, have 
at least a fifty-fifty chance of getting the facts. 
American readers ar€ not so fortunate; almost all 
the newspapers here, in their handling of political, 
business, and legislative news from the nation’s 
capital, have axes to grind. But the particular edge 
desired varies from day to day, from week to week, 


require such protection, 
but not our minds. And, unfortunately, the average 
reader is too indifferent to the art or mechanics of 
newspaper making to note the warning flag that is 
sometimes flown on the editorial pages. Too many 
readers still labor under the delusion that American 
newspapers confine their axe-grinding machinery 
to the editorial page. They do not; the news col- 
umns are no longer dedicated to the sacred task of 
holding the mirror up to nature and, in so far as 
mind and senses permit, reporting what is reflected 


therein. 


pect does not lie with the Washington corre- 
spondents; if it did, the remedy would be sim- 
ple. They merely constitute a necessary link in the 
vicious circle which has its beginning in the home 
offices. In theory, newspaper editors should give 
their readers what they want— what will sell 
papers, But in actual practice today, they hand 
out what they think the public should have. It is a 
sad reflection on the intelligence of America’s read- 
ing public that our editors do not include the 
unvarnished truth in that category. Washington 
correspondents naturally aim to please their editors. 
Being only human, possessing appetites and families 
like other men, they must hold their jobs, and they 
know that the one requisite for that is a satisfied 
editor. If, in the process of giving satisfaction, some 
harmless bit of news seeps through, so much the 
better; but keeping the job is the main thing. If 
getting and giving the facts should suddenly become 
the accepted method for staying on the pay roll, 
the Washington correspondent would get and give the 
facts. Under present conditions, however, there is 
no incentive either to look for them or to publish 
them when found. There are perhaps a thousand 
editors of importance throughout the land, and 
hobody knows how many additional editors of small 
dailies, weeklies, and monthlies. The total cannot 
be more than ten thousand. It is this tiny edito- 
rial oligarchy which determines what America shall 
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know about the activities of its national Govern- 
ment; we correspohdents merely write it as they 
have decided it shall be written. That is not an 
exaggerated statement; for once, I am writing the 
truth. 

“Here’s a great story,” one generous correspond- 
ent recently said to a fellow journalist whom he 
happened to meet on the steps of the White 
House. “So-and-So charges that the Administra- 
tion is not really trying to enforce the dry laws.” 

“That is a corking yarn,” the other replied with 
all the zest of the true newspaper 
man. “But,” he added ruefully, 
remembering his limitations, “I 
can’t use it. My paper wouldn’t 
touch it with a ten-foot pole. 
It hits too near home for us.” 

If he had been particularly 
hard pressed for news that day, 
he might have taken the story, 
spent an hour or two figuring 
what “twist” would suit his edi- 
tors, and then added a new lie to 
those buzzing each night across 
the continent from Washington. 

Why should the Washington 
correspondents “dig” for news 
when it won’t be published unless 
it meets the partisan require- 
ments of the editors or accords. 
with the narrow policy of the 
business office? It is much easier, 
and lots safer, to sit in the office 
and engage a twelve-year-old boy 
to make the rounds of the execu- 
tive departments collecting hand- 
outs and official releases. These 
are usually dull, routine state- 
ments prepared by the publicity 
agents that the various branches 
and bureaus of the Government 
employ. If a big story is breaking 
on the floor of the Senate or the 
House, the correspondent learns 
of it over the telephone, orders 
stenographic reports of the do- 
ings, and awaits their arrival 
following adjournment. He may wander up on 
“the hill” and sit around the press galleries an 
hour or two, reénforced against actual work by the 
assurance that he will receive the transcripts in 
plenty of time to get to an early dinner party. With 
some knowledge of the background and the situa- 
tion, he,can then write a comprehensive, authorita- 
tive piece. He is doing it, day after day. The one 
thing necessary is to write the story with a “slant” 
that will suit the home office two hundred or two 
thousand miles away. Nothing else is essential. 
Knowledge of what the office wants, and how to 


(Keystone) 





AMBASSADOR HouGHTON 


The correspondents did not agree in report- 
ing his statements 


write it, is the chief qualification for a good Washing- 
ton correspondent. If he can write with color and 
pep, so much the better — though it is difficult to 
do justice to style in rehashing a government hand- 
out or a transcript of a Senate debate; they are 
not exactly thrill givers. But when an editor’s 
chief interest in a Washington dispatch centers 
around how closely the composition accords with 
the editorial or business policy of his paper, it 
makes little difference whether the style is that of a 
Walter Pater or of a grammar-school graduate. 
Most present-day editors can- 
not tell one from the other, 
anyhow. There are, of course, 
some correspondents who actu- 
ally work, who use their legs and 
their heads and are allowed to 
set down facts. But they are not 
permitted to handle stories in- 
volving policies or the day’s 
outstanding developments. They 
report Interstate Commerce 
Commission decisions, Presiden- 
tial appointments, insignificant 
debates on the floor of House 
or Senate, and committee hear- 
ings; they are never allowed to 
play with dynamite. 

Newspapers and magazines 
have recently fulminated against 
the hand-out system and the 
unofficial spokesman that is em- 
ployed, whenever convenient, by 
the White House and other de- 
partments. Those methods have 
been branded as the curse of 
journalism and the ruination of 
Washington reporting. This is an 
entirely erroneous view that is 
advanced only by those who do 
not understand the conditions 
that Washington correspondents 
face in their search for news. It 
is the uses to which the systems 
are put that are vicious and de- 
bilitating. The hand-out and the 
department release, as well as the 
official spokesman’s oracular sayings when used to 
supplement the correspondent’s own information, 
are indispensable aids. They contain material which 
no newspaper man could discover for himself. 
But they should not be accepted as gospel; Cabinet 
officers should not be immune from cross-question- 
ing on the contents. This information should not be 
allowed to act as a check on a correspondent’s 
curiosity, but it does. 

There have been many cases of subservient ac- 
ceptance of official utterances by White House and 
government spokesmen, as well as of maltreatment 
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of news emanating from such conferences, but the 
most glaring occurred upon the occasion of Ambassa- 
dor Houghton’s recent visit to Washington. After 
two days of conferences with the President and 
Secretary of State Kellogg, the Ambassador to 
Great Britain formally summoned the correspond- 
ents into the State Department conference room 
late in the afternoon of March 17 and talked, wittily 


and picturesquely, for two hours. All the corre- - 


spondents had access to this conference or to Mr. 
Houghton’s remarks. The first paragraph of Carter 
Field’s story in the New York Herald-Tribune on 
March 18 is a faithful summary of Mr. Houghton’s 
remarks to the correspondents. It follows: 


A gloomy view of the European situation, involving 
the ending of the usefulness of the League of Nations, 
the drifting back to the old prewar balance of power, 
and the resumption of competitive armaments un- 
til the economic strain forces a more sensible mood 
than exists at present, was painted to President 
Coolidge and Secretary of State Kellogg today by 
Alanson B. Houghton, Ambassador at London, and 
Hugh S. Gibson, Minister at Geneva. 


Two more paragraphs from Mr. Field’s story will 
give some idea of Houghton’s pessimism: 


The one direct reason for immediate action by this 
Government on which the returned diplomats con- 
curred was that it would be better for the United 
States tohave nothing to do with the preliminary con- 
ference proposed to arrange an agenda for another 
disarmament conference . . . 

Devoid of any sentimentality and considered with 
absolute frankness, the impression has been conveyed 
by Mr. Houghton and Mr. Gibson that Europe is in 
the same position, diplomatically, as before the war, 
with the same jockeying for position, the same rival- 
ries, the same national jealousies. 


| eed V. OULAHAN, head of the New York 
Times bureau at Washington, also attended the 
Houghton conference. But the tone of his story was 
entirely different. Though he referred to “‘conversa- 
tions” which President Coolidge held with Mr. 
Houghton, he did not say that the Ambassador had 
made gloomy representations to the White House. 
In fact, Mr. Oulahan predicated whatever dis- 
couragement there might be over the European 
situation, not on the information relayed by the 
Ambassador, but on that day’s cables carrying the 
news that the League of Nations had adjourned 
without admitting Germany to membership. His 
story made it appear that official pessimism over 
Europe was founded on that single incident rather 
than on the Ambassador’s reports covering a year’s 
observation from our diplomatic outpost on the 
Continent. Here is, perhaps, the strongest paragraph 
in Mr. Oulahan’s dispatch from Washington: 





No doubt seems to remain that the chief officials of 
the Administration view the cuerent happenings at 
Geneva with concern, with apprehension engendered 
that not merely the fate of the disarmament confer- 
ence, in which President Coolidge has a deep concern, _ 
but that the success of the League of Nations, cer- 
tainly so far as American public opinion is likely to 
appraise it, hangs in the balance. 


OW let us examine the story which Charles 
Michelson, chief of the New York World 
bureau, sent out of Washington. Though Mr. 
Michelson said that nobody would speak “for publi- 
cation,” he ventured the prediction, based on the 


day’s discussions, that the preparatory meeting for — 


arranging an arms conference agenda would be post- 
poned until September. That was his first para- 
graph. Buried far down in the World story, however, 
there is an intimation that the League’s future 
had been discussed adversely, but Mr. Michelson, 
though supposed to be writing a straight news 
story, openly snorted at the Ambassador’s predic- 
tions of the end of the Geneva body’s usefulness. 
“Meanwhile,” wrote the Wor/d bureau chief, “the 
manceuvres to establish a balance of power inside 
the League will continue. Ours being an anti-League 
Administration is rather inclined to the belief that 
the League of Nations will go the way of the Holy 
Alliance in the end. That truce, that followed the 
Napoleonic Wars, continued for forty years, so 
if the parallel holds good, the League will have 
accomplished something.” 

Now, what is the explanation? Simply this: Mr. 
Field was writing for a newspaper which is intensely 
anti-League, while Mr. Oulahan and Mr. Michelson 
were serving newspapers which are among the out- 
standing journalistic champions of the international 
peace organization. All three had the same set of 
facts, the same body of evidence, but all three drew 
different conclusions. It was not done baldly, but 
with the accomplishment and ease that come from 
long training. No other theory explains Mr. Michel- 
son’s subordination of the really sensational news 
for a mere postponement of a preparatory meeting. 
No other theory explains Mr. Field’s willingness to 
step out and write such a slashing criticism of the 
League. No other theory explains the delicate man- 
ner in which Mr. Oulahan toned down the Am- 
bassador’s Rembrandt into a Titian. 

If great newspapers will permit such misrepre- 
sentation on international questions, it may well be 
imagined what they will stand for in matters affect- 
ing even more intimately their owners and their 
policies, including such things as the tariff, tax 
reduction, appropriations, candidates for office, na- 
tional and State politics, and sundry other prob- 
lems. American public opinion will continue to be 
muddled on grave questions of the day until the vast 
majority of the readers reach the healthy conclusion 
that it isn’t so just because it’s in the newspapers. 
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(Phetps Studio) 


THE HARBOR OF GLOUCESTER 


Gloucester is the home of America’s greatest fishermen and the center of the country's fishing industry. More than 5,000 men are 
engaged in its cod and mackerel fisheries. Every summer the town attracts throngs of curious visitors who revel in the sight of its 
beautiful ships and in the salty tales of its past 


Harvesters of the Sea 


one of the world’s most inexhaustible sup- 
plies of food. There are many ways in which 
he may make his catch, varying with 
the kinds of fish desired. Trawling is a 
method of capturing such fish as soles, 
turbot, cod, and haddock, all of which 
live near the bottom. A great bag 
net fixed to a beam is dragged over 
the sea bed like a cumbersome 
anchor. This net, and whatever has 
drifted into it, is raised by means 

of a capstan. Another form of 
trawling consists in setting out long 
lines with thousands of baited hooks 
attached —a method regularly em- 
ployed upon the Grand Banks. Seines 
are used to enmesh surface fish, which 
swim about in schools. Weirs entrap 
the myriads of herring as they pack the 
fresh water rivulets in the spring. From 
sailing a catboat piled with lobster pots to 
Studio) aiming a harpoon gun from the bow of a 


HE harvest of the earth is for men who 

have plowed, sown, and cultivated their 
lands and who patiently await the fruition 
of their toil, but the harvest of the sea is 
for a different race — for men of iron 
nerves who go out in swift little ves- 
sels to gather it. Fishing is as old as 
the oldest signs of civilization, yet 
the supply of fish js ever new. And 
although $400,000,000 worth of food 
is taken annually from the sea and 
inland waters, the life of the fisher- 
man has never become one of afflu- 
ent ease. He must weather the 
severest gales, endure for months 
the icy bleakness of northern waters, 
stand his chance of success or disas- 
ter, and through it all perform the 
most tiring, most vigorous sort of physi- 
cal labor. 

We see him in his tiny dory out upon the 

Grand Banks, hauling cod from dawn to sun- (pheips 














set, drifting miles away from his deep-laden THe SKIPPER whaler — such are the tasks that the fishing 
schooner, with ever the menace of sudden fog industry entails. The true fisherman is in- 
that will blot him out of existence. We see him in a mo- _ clined to look disparagingly upon other professions. 


ment of skeptical enthusiasm as the miscellaneous con- He cannot stay long ashore. He is a born navigator, 
tents of a deep-sea trawl are dumped upon the deck; or a bit impatient of new-fangled personalities and civ- 
at night as he works on, splitting, salting, and packing _ilized ideas. “Out of Gloucester,” ‘“‘on the Georges,” 
his day’s catch. Perhaps he is up aloft watching for the _—_at sea, or in port he carries with him a fearless uncor- 
telltale phosphorescence of mackerel or herring and an ___ rupted tradition, the tang and freshness of the ever- 
opportunity to “shoot” the seine. lasting sea. He is quaint, perhaps, and blunt of speech, 

His fishing is not a business, but rather a calling. yet for all this simplicity and rough life in the open, he 
Upon him and upon a host of others like him depends commands our deepest respect. 
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— “Wharf and Fleet," by Clarence M. Falt. 
rtesy Little, Brown @ Co) 
BaitTinc Up 


A task that requires dexterity as well as meticulous care 


| Sr “North Sea Fishers and Fighters,"’ by Walter Wood. 
rtesy E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
Mate oF A NortH SEA TRAWLER 
Steam trawling in the North Sea may bring to 
the surface anything from an Eighteenth Century 
tobacco pipe to a pot of golden guineas 








(Phelps Studio) “ (Courtesy U. S. Bureau of Fisheries) 
“Out of GLOUCESTER” A STILL NIGHT ON THE FISHING GROUNDS 
Schooner ‘‘Sea Tartar"’ standing away for the Ships waiting silently for the dawn to resume their endless fishing. These vessels 
$ 





Grand have been used in the salmon fishing of Bristol Bay 
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(Wide World) (Wide World) 
Tuna FIsHinc, St. MARGARET’S, Nova SCOTIA SEINING HERRING AT RAYNHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Landing a 650-pound tuna or horse mackerel after killing it During the spring season thousands of these little fish may be 
in the seine taken at a single scoop 


(Keystone) 


LogpsTER Pounp AT HANcock, MAINE 
As many as 250,000 lobsters are handled here every season, most of which are consumed in Massachusetts 
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(Phelps Studio) (Phelps Studio) 
PiLInc FIsH 


These fish will be sent to market or dried for future consumption 


FisH FLAKES 
Preparing an inexpensive, yet highly nutritious, form of food 





(Keystone) 
HALIBUT FOR THE WORLD 


Frozen solid and stacked like cordwood in a Seattle storage plant 


T Wuarr, Boston 


The Boston fishing fleet assembled 

at T Wharf with sails furled and 

lines and nets spread out in the 

sun. Usually this wharf is the 

scene of stirring activity with its 

groups of sailors, gangs of workers, 
and buyers of the catch 





(Wide World) 
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Fashions in Food 
By Henry O’ Malley 


wearing apparel. Not long ago the progressive 

housewife centered attention on providing her 
family with proteins, carbohydrates, and fats in the 
required number of calories. She was well up on the 
several food values in these components. In later 
years she has been taught that the diet essential to 
good health contains other elements still. Children 
must have foods rich in iron, calcium, and phosphor- 
ous. A proper intake of iodine salts, through the use 
of iodized salts or of foods rich in iodine, or through 
the introduction of iodine salts in the drinking- 
water system, should be provided as a preventive of 
goitre. Mrs. Housewife now talks 


NASHIONS in food change as do fashions in 


rich in vitamin C, which prevents scurvy. Because 
we use prepared foods so extensively, it is most im- 
portant that we include in our diet lists such prod- 
ucts as raw oysters and thus avoid the dangers of 
deficiency in these important elements. 

Recent investigations of the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries emphasize the richness of sea foods in 
iodine compared with land foods. Marine algz are 
especially rich but are not in general use. Oysters, 
clams, and lobsters contain about two hundred 
times as much iodine as milk, eggs, or beefsteak; 
shrimp one hundred times as much, and crabs and 
most ocean fish fifty times as much. The prevalence 
of goitre in many areas makes it 
advisable to add to the general 





learnedly of vitamins A, B, C, D, 
and E and of the necessity of 
using foods well supplied with 
those elements. 

With these changes in food 
fashions, we have reached a bet- 
ter understanding of food ele- 
ments and of the part that each 
plays in our dietary. It has been 
a revelation to find how well sup- 
plied are aquatic foods in these 
important elements. Fish is rich 
in such minerals as calcium, 
phosphorous, and iron. Canned 
fish is especially valuable in this 
respect, because all the elements 





Fashions in food change as 
new discoveries enable dieti- 
tians to estimate more accu- 
rately the various elements 
which should be eaten daily in 
order to maintain good health. 
Recent experiments have shown 
fish to be rich in many neces- 
sary food values, and it is conse- 
quently becoming more popular 
with housewives. Mr. O’Mal- 
ley, who is Commissioner of 
Fisheries in the Department of 
Commerce, gives some interest- 
ing reasons in this article for 

adding more fish to the menu 


diet foods which contain a great 
deal of iodine. One investigator 
attributes the decrease of goitre 
in a certain area to the increased 
consumption of sea foods. The 
bulk of fish is protein and wa- 
ter, containing about the same 
amount of body-building mate- 
rial as the flesh of land animals, 
usually with a relatively smaller 
percentage of fat. These quali- 
ties should commend fish to 
persons of sedentary habits. Fur- 
thermore, fish is easily digestible. 
There is an almost endless va- 








in the bones are saved and ren- 
dered edible by being softened 
through processing. One pound of fresh salmon will 
provide 57 per cent of the phosphorous for a man’s 
daily need, 10 per cent of the calcium, and Ig per 
cent of the iron. One pound of oysters will supply 35 
per cent of the calcium, 53 per cent of the phosphor- 
ous, and 136 per cent of the iron. In this connection, 
we should notice that our dietaries are more often 
deficient in calcium than in any other chemical 
element. I have purposely called attention to salmon 
and oysters, for they constitute the two most valued 
of our fisheries. Of the first we produce nearly 
five hundred million pounds annually, and of the 
second about twenty million bushels. The medicinal 
value of cod-liver oil has long been recognized, but 
we have only recently learned its real-nature. It is 
richest in vitamins A and D, the latter being neces- 
sary to promote normal bone growth and prevent 
the development of rickets. Lean fish is comparable 
to lean meats in the amounts of vitamins B and C 
that it contains; fat fish has a large amount of 
vitamin A. Oysters and other mollusks are especially 


riety of aquatic foods. Our own 
fisheries supply more than two 
hundred and fifty varieties of food fish as well as a 
considerable list of shellfish. In addition, there is an 
almost endless list of prepared products — canned, 
dried, smoked, salted, and spiced. You may try 
Scotch-cured hefring, Bismarck herring, soused 
mackerel, sardels, anchovies, roll mops, Russian 
sardines, kippered salmon, barbecued sablefish, 
bloaters, finnan haddie, and kippered herring. 

Fish freezing is an important development. 
Many of our most valuable food fish are seasonal 
in character. Fish that is frozen when in excellent 
condition and kept frozen until purchased is often 
superior to fresh fish that has been shipped long 
distances packed in ice. The housewife should learn 
to distinguish between fat fish, such as mackerel, 
salmon, eel, herring, and tuna, and lean, white- 
meated fish, such as cod, haddock, hake, pollack, 
and flounder. She should learn new ways of pre- 
paring fish and should do her part toward reducing 
the cost of the commodity by buying more fish on 
various days of the week. 
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Sweden’s Crown Prince Comes to America 
By William M. Schuyler 


May 27. They are com- 





AST summer there 
was held in 
Stockholm, Swe- 


den, a remarkable 
gathering of Christian 
forces of the world, prob- 
ably the most remark- 
able since the Council 
of Nicea, 325 A.D. 
There were three con- 
ferences. The first two 





Sweden’s Crown Prince and Princess land in 
New York on May 27 for a tour of the United 
States which will include New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, and other cities. 

' A special interest is attached to their coming 
since this is the first time that the United States 
has entertained Swedish royalty. Mr. Schuyler, 
who is editor of the “‘ American Year Book,”’ gives . 
an interesting sketch of the Prince’s stimulating 

personality 


ing to represent Sweden 
at the unveiling of the 
John Ericsson Memorial 
in Potomac Park, at 
Washington. The invi- 
tation of the Ericsson 
_ Committee was sec- 
onded by a _ personal 
letter from President 
Coolidge. It will be not 
only the Prince’s first 








were meetings of the 
international commit- 
tees of the World Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches and of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order. The third 
and most significant was the Universal Christian 
Conference on Life and Work, which consumed ten 
days; its primary purpose was to give expression to 
the growing unity of all Christian denominations. In 
Sweden this Conference attracted extraordinary 
interest. An American gentleman who was present 
— aman prominent in the study of prison conditions 
and social reforms in general — recounted to me some 
of the high lights. He was much impressed with the 
part that Swedish royalty played in the reception 
given to the twelve hundred delegates, and espe- 
cially with the genuine interest displayed by the 
Crown Prince. “There were 
two sessions daily for ten days 
and two public meetings each 
day. Every day of the ten the 
Crown Prince and Crown Prin- 
cess attended both sessions, 
and on the last day his Royal 
Highness delivered an address 
in English which was one of the 
best I have ever heard.” 

This confirms two points 
that I wish to make: first, that 
the Crown Prince of Sweden is 
one of the most mentally alert 
princes in Europe; and second, 
that he has an intimate knowl- 
edge of the English language 
and of Anglo-Saxon culture. 
These points should be borne 
in mind in view of his impend- 
ing visit with his wife to the 
United States. The royal couple 
sailed from Sweden on the 
motor ship Gripsholm on May 
15, and will arrive at NewYork 





(American-Swedish News Exchange) 
CROWN PRINCE GUSTAVUS AND PRINCESS LOUISE 


visit to America, but 

also the first official visit here of any heir to the 
throne of Sweden, so the prospect is full of interest. 
Gustavus Adolphus Oscar Frederick William, 
Duke of Scania, Crown Prince of Sweden, belongs to 
the dynasty founded in the first decade of the last 
century by Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, accounted the 
ablest of Napoleon’s marshals. The founding of that 
dynasty makes an interesting story. In 1809 Gustave 
IV, because of his extravagances, which were due to 
a mental breakdown, was deposed in a popular up- 
rising. His uncle accepted the invitation to take 
his place, and became Charles XIII. The new king 
was a childless old man who wanted to do his royal 
duty with the least possible trouble to himself. Thus 


it came about that he adopted Marshal Bernadotte, 
the son of a solicitor in Pau, 


France. The Marshal’s wife 
was Désirée Clary, the daugh- 
ter of a silk merchant of Mar- 
seilles. In 1810 this dourgeots 
couple became Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess of Sweden, 
at the invitation of the Swedes 
themselves, and eight years 
later they succeeded to the 
throne of Sweden, one of the 
oldest in Europe, as King 
Charles XIV and Queen Dé- 
sirée. Their only son, Oscar I, 
succeeded in 1844, and he was 
followed by his two sons in 
turn, Charles XV and Oscar II, 
the latter the father of the 
reigning king, Gustavus V. _ 
Rarely has the daring experi- 
ment of inviting a foreigner to 
rule over a country’s destinies 
been so fully justified by re- 
sults as in the case of Sweden’s 
adoption of Bernadotte. The 
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choice was not made 
blindly. This brilliant 
general of the revolution- 
ary and Napoleonic cam- 
paigns was well known 
likewise as an adminis- 
trator of high ability and 
had been commissioned | 
several times by the Em- 
peror togovern conquered 
territory. In his career as 
Crown Prince, and later 
as king for twenty-six 
years, he won with his 
sword the peace for Swe- 
den which has remained 
unbroken, and he con- 
ducted affairs of state in 
an admirable manner. His 
son, Oscar I, who reigned 
fifteen years, was a just 
and liberal monarch; he 
removed the disabilities 
from the Jews, effected 
the freedom of manufac- 
tures and commerce, and 
instituted numerous par- 
liamentary reforms. The 
eldest son of Oscar I, King Charles XV, was one of 
the most popular of all the Swedish kings and a 
constitutional ruler in the best sense. The com- 
munal, ecclesiastical, and criminal laws of Sweden, 
now in force, were enacted under his direction. He 
died in 1872 and, having no male heir, was succeeded 
by his brother, Oscar II, whom many will remember 
as a fine, stately giant of a man. Oscar was the most 
kingly and scholarly figure of his day, and he ruled 
Sweden for thirty-five years with signal success. The 
only untoward event in this long reign was the 
peaceable withdrawal of Norway in 1905 from her 
political union of a century with Sweden. Of his 
three sons, Gustavus V and Prince Carl are mili- 
tary men, trained in the best traditions of their mar- 
tial ancestor. More than that, both are enthusiastic 
patrons of the arts and literature and supporters of 
all sorts of humanitarian projects. Prince Carl is 
active president of the Swedish Red Cross and 
honorary president of the International Red Cross 
at Geneva. The third brother, Prince Eugene, is an 
artist of note. His landscape canvases have been 
exhibited in practically all the art centers of Europe, 
and plans have been discussed for exhibiting them 
in America. In the course of the century or more in 
which this family has reigned in Sweden, blood from 
various sources has neutralized its bourgeois origin. 
It may be of interest to note that the Crown Prince 
is descended from the Empress Josephine. His 
great-grandfather, Oscar I, married the Princess 
Josephine of Leuchtenberg, whose father was 


(Amer ican-Swedish News Exchange) 





King Gustavus with his son, the Crown Prince, at the royal 
palace in Stockholm 


Eugéne de Beauharnais, 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
son of the Emptess Jo- 
sephine by her first mar- 
riage with the Vicomte de 
Beauharnais. 

The marriage of Gus- 
tavus V, the present king, 
to the Princess Victo- 
ria of Baden curiously 
enough brought into the 
Bernadotte dynasty the 
blood of the old Vasa line 
which had been displaced 
in favor of the famous 
French marshal. The de- 
posed Gustavus IV left a 
son, but the act of de- 
position operated against 
all of his family who 
might have claims on 
the throne. The present 
Queen of Sweden is de- 
scended from this son. 
When the Crown Prince, 
Gustavus Adolphus, as- 
cends the throne of Swe- 
. den, he will be the first 
monarch to have reigned in that country since 1818 
with the Vasa blood in his veins. 


E imee historical and genealogical summary has 
been given in order to present the cultural back- 
ground of the Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus. 
Now in his forty-fourth year, stalwart, alert, ath- | 
letic, his life has been an arduous preparation for the 
responsibilities he will eventually assume. Educated 
at the venerable University of Upsala and at the 
University of Christiania (Oslo), he was required, 
upon completing his studies, to serve as a clerk in the 
major departments of the Government at Stock- 
holm. At the same time he pursued his military 
training and found leisure to cultivate an inherent 
taste for the sciences, particularly archeology. He 
founded the Swedish Oriental Society, of which he is 
chairman, and it was through his instrumentality 
that the Swedish Archeological Institute was estab- 
lished in Rome. Four years ago, the Prince organized 
the famous excavations at Asine in Argolis, Greece. 
For six weeks he rolled up his shirt sleeves and 
wielded trowel and pick with the proverbial enthu- 
siasm of the scientist. Whenever an opportunity 
offers in his strenuous official life he comes back to 
this classic ground. His passion for archeological 
pioneering has not been restricted to the Near East. 
Upon the conclusion of his visit to America he will 
proceed to China to inspect the excavations which 
he has been promoting in that country for some 
years. Gustavus Adolphus is (Continued on page 614) 
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The Shadow Stage 


Up from the Banana Peel 


T no time in his career has the gag 
A man sat higher in the councils of 
the motion picture than he does 
just now. Let him make a few more such 
performers as Harold Lloyd or Raymond 
Griffith, let him turn a few more tepid 
scripts into box-office delights by his 
accessory humor, and they will advance 
him to the chair of chief money-maker, 
whereon one of his assistants will have 
placed a tack. If, that is, he is to remain in 
character at his elevation. 

A similar observation cannot have es- 
caped anyone who has stayed awake before 
any of the feature comedies of the late 
months. In Harold Lloyd’s “ For Heaven’s 
Sake,” in Reginald Denny’s “I’ll Show 
You the Town” or “California Straight 
Ahead,” in Charlie Chaplin’s “The Gold 
Rush,” in those screen adaptations of 
musical comedies such as“ Mlle. Modiste” 
or “Irene,” or in anything you like, if you 
can name it, the gag man has been at ex- 
ceptional pains to make himself felt. He 
has not greatly changed since his ancient 
service in Greek, Roman, French, and 
Elizabethan comedy. In his ups and downs 
from Athens to Hollywood he has gath- 
ered more guffaws than respect. Of recent 
years his artistic associations have not 
been of the best, but now, from his not 
quite exalted position as a Mack Sennett 
or Larry Semon scenarist, he has risen to 
the position of manuscript doctor in the 
best studios of Hollywood. 


F by now you haven’t guessed who this 
gag man is, I may perhaps best de- 
scribe him as the individual who concocts 
those occasionally amusing junctures in 
the scheme of the motion picture that 
have little or nothing to do with anything 
else. It is to his fervid imagination that 
we owe such brain children as the scene 
in “I’ll Show You the Town” wherein 
Reginald Denny tries to “shimmy” a 
lump of ice out of his clothes and is 
ejected from the dance floor as no gentle- 
man. We are in the eternal debt of the 
gag men for the scene in “For Heaven’s 
Sake” in which Harold Lloyd, dégagé as 
usual, mistakes an old piece of sponge for 
a muffin cooked by the hands of a fair 
Martha. Likewise for the excrutiating bit 
in a Larry Semon comedy in which a hen 
at some elevation lays an egg on the 
comedian’s head. 

The gag man may be a lone prospector 
in the back lots of comedy such as Charlie 
Chaplin, prince of all gag men. Or he may 
be the fusion of a dozen feverish brains, 
all working on the Mack Sennett theory 


By Perceval Reniers 


that motion pictures are evolved by 
locking a convention of “gageurs” in a 
room and knocking their heads together 
until they strike off enough funny sparks 
to fill five reels. It is this latter principle 
that Harold Lloyd has chosen to elab- 
orate, surrounding himself with a stand- 
ing army of gag men. 

In “For Heaven’s Sake” the Lloyd 
corps has produced a set of gags that reg- 
ister about fifty per cent of fresh sparkle, 
an exceptional average. More than that, 
their gags are better art than is usually 








(Famous ayere-Lasky) 1s 


Harold Lloyd mistakes an old sponge for 
a muffin 


associated with these boisterous wags. 
They have apparently come to recognize 
that an absurdity growing out of character 
is more precious than ever so many putty 
noses, and that a gag within the situation 
is worth two out of the blue. A crowd of 
Bowery thugs singing hymns in a mission 
used to be considered funny enough of 
itself to warrant fracturing both sense and 
continuity. In “For Heaven’s Sake” the 
toughs are neither pulled out of character 
nor out of the picture for this pious antic. 
They swarm into the place intent upon 
tearing the hero limb from limb, when a 
detachment of cops suddenly appears. 
Whereupon, they run to cover behind 
loud praise of the Lord. Soon the cops, too, 
are singing hymns and the thugs are 
lifting their Walthams and Hamiltons. 
No one will contend that it is a high 
type of humor, but the student of the 
lowly gag may at least find in it the death 
knell of the banana peel. 


Moreover, there is a “follow through” 
to this latest gagging somewhat com- 
parable to Shaw’s use of dramatic dia- 
logue. The ultimate stroke of wit is not in 
the first funny line, but in the unexpected 
conclusions that follow on, crescendo. 
When the young millionaire (Mr. Lloyd) 
enters the East Side mission holding his 
hat and stick negligently in his hand, a 
down-and-outer, presuming they are 
proffered in charity, takes them and 
swaggers off. Later, when we have quite 
forgotten the passage, the millionaire 
going out meets the returning down-and- 
outer at the door and takes his hat and 
stick casually from what he supposes is 
the mission’s hat check boy. The little 
gag is rounded, complete. 

“For Heaven’s Sake” brandishes gags 
both more hilarious and more barren 
than those noted here. It follows the style 
for farce in reducing the plot strata be- 
tween these monkeyshines to the thinnest 
possible layers, but it pushes out ahead of 
the style in keeping the gagging more than 
usually germane to the subject. There are 
sounder reasons behind the rise of the gag 
man than that he has forsworn the cus- 
tard pie for French pastry. This Argus- 
eyed individual becomes daily more 
noticing, more inventive, less cheap, and 
more discriminating. His unsentimental, 
brittle, slangy humor, innocent of in- 
tellect, irony, or satire, belongs pecul- 
iarly to the motion picture. 


VER since the cinema purveyor at- 
tracted critical notice he has been the 
target for advice which may be summed up 
by the hortation to “be himself.” He has 
gone to expensive lengths to appropriate 
to his medium what of old has been known 
as “good theatre,” too timid, too lazy, or 
too something else to discover what is 
“good cinema” except by accident. It is 
just possible that the gag man, born with 
a slapstick in his hand, may be the most 
important accident of all. However bad 
his taste, the apostle of the boot and the 
pants seat has always used good cinema. 
Whether it be one of Queen Elizabeth’s 
best gag men trundling Falstaff off in a 
clothes basket, or one of our own bun- 
dling a lot of tipsy bruisers into a dog 
wagon, the device is for the eye’s delight 
and not the ear’s. If the famous authors 
who were enticed to Hollywood some 
years ago had known the language of the 
gag man as well as they did their own, 
they might not so soon have left the 
rescue of this Lady Movie to their more 
lowly brethren. 
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Readers and Writers 


HE first volume of Oswald Spengler’s 

“The Downfall of the West” (Knopf) 
is already in the process of being as pro- 
foundly misunderstood in America as the 
original was popularly misunderstood in 
Germany in 1918. Not that the mis- 
understanding is exactly the same in both 
countries. The German layman, as distinct 
from the specialists, was attracted to this 
work by its cataclysmic title, with its 
apparent appositeness to the plight of 
Germany at the end of the war, and no less 
than g0,000 copies of the huge volume 
were sold. It seemed as if a philosophy of 
pessimism peculiarly in harmony with the 
mood and needs of the German people had 
emerged at the psychological moment. 

Over here, on the contrary, I notice a 
tendency to consider Spengler as the last 
word in unregenerate, aggressive Prus- 
sianism. So far from being the spokesman 
of defeat, he strikes some of his American 
critics as being an unashamed egotist in 
the claims he makes for himself, and an 
impenitent German in the claims he 
makes for his own country. Not since 
Nietzsche left his indelible mark upon 
European thought has a work of philoso- 
phy come out of Germany, or any other 
country in Europe, comparable in impor- 
tance, brilliance, and encyclopedic knowl- 
edge with “The Downfall of the West.” 
This fact alone is sufficient to insure its 
neglect by that public which has mistaken 
the amiable twitterings of Keyserling for 
significant ideas. “The Travel Diary of 
a Philosopher” consists of conclusive 
evidence that the author is an intelligent 
traveler but a commonplace thinker. 

The translator, Charles Francis Atkin- 
son, in his preface, and the author in a 
preface to the revised edition, dated 1922, 
—from which the English version has 
been made,—point out that “The 
Downfall of the West” was not inspired 
by postwar conditions. They might have 
added to our enlightenment by some fur- 
ther facts concerning the genesis of this 
work. As Spengler explained elsewhere, 
he first conceived the idea after the Agadir 
crisis of 1911, when “the stale optimism 
of the Darwinian age lay like a pall over 
the European-American scene.” Further- 
more, his philosophy postulated a victori- 
ous Germany playing the part of Rome 
after the Punic Wars. Instead of preaching 
a fatalistic doctrine, that if Germany was 
doomed, so, also was the whole of Western 
civilization, Spengler’s work claimed that 
the cultural rise of a hard, imperialistic, 
conquering Germany would be the cul- 
minating stage through which Western 
civilization would pass in the next cen- 
turies. Strange to say, this aspect of 


By Ernest Boyd 





Spengler’s philosophy was completely 
overlooked in Germany because of the 
coincidence of its appearance with a 
slump in the national pride and fortunes. 

Hence, the insistence upon the “pes- 
simism” of Spengler, of which we shall 
hear more as his work receives criticism 
from the hosts of specialists whose fields 
he covers. In English, it is true, the use 
of the word “decline” instead of “down- 
fall” takes from “‘ Untergang” much of 
the dramatic effect which so powerfully 
impressed the Germans. “There are 
people,” he wrote, “who confuse the 
sinking of a civilization with the sinking 
of an ocean liner. The word does not con- 
notate catastrophe. If ‘completion’ be 
substituted for ‘decline’ — and the word 
had this special sense in Goethe — then 
the ‘pessimistic’ element is eliminated 


for the time being, without any alteration - 


in the fundamental sense of the idea.” 
Contrasting the “stale optimism” of 
1911 with his own conception, he says, 
“Out of an inner contradiction I uncon- 
sciously put my finger on that element 
which nobody wanted to consider, by 
means of the title of my book. Had I to 
choose today, I should try to hit off the 
equally stale pessimism by means of 
another formula.” 


le Copernican system completely 
disposed of the notion that this old 
world of ours was the center of the uni- 
verse, and Spengler’s philosophy seeks 
to establish the conception of our civiliza- 
tion as being just a single point in the 
cultural universe, around which other 
civilizations exist, and have existed, in- 
dependently, and that they are just as 
important as ours. Ours, like others, 
must pass through the inevitable stages 
of all growth: youth, maturity, old age, 
and death. Western civilization is in the 
second last stage. To evade this fact, 
which is proven by analogies from past 
history, to bewail it, or to try romantically 
to deflect the stream of this evolution is 
futile, as face lifting, beauty creams, and 


gland treatments are futile denials of the 
physical reality of old age. New cultures 
arise, ripen and decay, and once decayed, 
they never return. 

“Cultures are organisms, and world 
history is their collective biography”; by 
studying this group of organisms we can 
build up a “morphology of world his- 
tory.” Each one of us lives through all 
the stages of the culture to which we 
belong. “‘Each of us men of the West, in 
his child’s daydreams and child’s play, 
lives again its Gothic — the cathedrals, 
the castles, the hero-sagas, the crusader’s 
‘Dieu le veult,’ the soul’s oath of young 
Parzival. Every young Greek had his 
Homeric age and his Marathon.” When 
the soul of a culture “has actualized the 
full sum of its possibilities in the shape of 
peoples, languages, dogmas, arts, states, 


sciences,” when its aim has been at- 


tained, “the Culture suddenly hardens, 
it mortifies, its blood congeals, its force 
breaks down, and it becomes Civilization, 
the thing which we feel and understand 
in the words Egypticism, Byzantinism, 
Mandarinism. ... This—the inward 
and outward fulfilment, the finality, that 
awaits every living Culture — is the pur- 
port of all the historic ‘declines.’” 


HETHER oneregards a philosophy 

based on such premises as pessimis- 
tic depends upon one’s own temperament. 
In the original, Spengler’s two tomes fas- 
cinated me, and as I looked over this 
painstaking and scholarly translation, I 
was again held by the swing of the author’s 
philosophic. imagination and a real elo- 
quence in his style which has not been 
altogether lost in the English version. 
Spengler runs counter to the assumptions 
of American life in particular, for never 
was there so powerful a denial of progress 
precisely in the sense most appreciated 
in this country. Yet, in his onslaughts, 
radicals, Socialists, and artists receive 
such blows as would rejoice the most im- 


penitent Rotarian, if he ever could bring” 


himself to read such a work. “In the 
shareholders’ meeting of any limited 
company or in the technical staff of any 
first-rate engineering works, there is more 
intelligence, taste, character and capacity 
than in the whole music and painting of 
present day Europe.” Or as Spengler 
wrote in a defense of his pessimism: 
“Art, by all means, but in concrete and 
steel; poetry, but from men with nerves 
of iron and pitiless observation; religion, 
but take your hymn book, not your de 
luxe edition of Confucius, and go to 
church; politics, but from statesmen, not 
reformers of mankind.” 
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Strange Facts and Fictions 


FROM DOUBLE EAGLE TO RED 
FLAG. By P. N. Krassnoff. New 
York: Duffield 8 Co. 2 vols. $7.50. 


HE author of this extraordinary 

novel began his military career as a 

lieutenant in a Guard Cossack regi- 
ment at St. Petersburg. During the last 
and greatest of his wars he commanded 
first a cavalry brigade, then a division, 
and finally the third cavalry corps. After 
the Bolshevist revolution, the Don Cos- 
sacks revolted, formed their own parlia- 
ment, and elected General Krassnoff 
ataman of the Don. Early in 1919 he re- 
signed his position and retired from public 
life to write this book. He is obviously a 
man who has known the world and the 
peoples thereof; his military experience 
has been long and varied; the great world 
of prewar European courts and the sim- 
ple annals of the Russian peasant were 
equally familiar to him. He has known 
revolution and has organized civil govern- 
ment. Unlike the unhappy droves of ex- 
Russian generals now selling lead pencils 
on the street corners of various cities, 
he is more than a member of an ex- 
tinct military caste. His career shows 
him to have been a man of force and 
ability. Now, after a lifetime of action, he 
proceeds to write a book of strange and 
literally amazing quality. 


T is hard to imagine what this book 

was, or is, like in its original Rus- 
sian form. It appeared in four volumes, a 
total of about sixteen hundred pages, or 
about twice as many as this American 
edition contains. It must have been, 
necessarily, more diffuse and rambling 
than in its present form. Perhaps it lacked 
the very quality which makes the trans- 
lated, edited, cut-down version an ex- 
traordinary novel—its continuity of 
interest, its power to maintain at white 
heat the reader’s attention over 850 pages 
of narrative. As my Russian is a trifle 
rusty at present, I am unable to express an 
opinion on the original, but I am quite 
sure that I have read no book since my 
first, furtive gorging on “The Three 
Musketeers” which so completely ab- 
sorbed me as did this abridged translation 
of General Krassnoft’s work. 

The central character is an aristocratic 
soldier, Sablin, a guardsman at St. Peters- 
burg, leading the decorative, rather futile 
life of the dress-parade officer. Drawing 
clearly on his own recollections, the au- 
thor contrives to present a convincing 
picture of St. Petersburg in the old, pre- 
war days: the reviews, the manceuvres, 
the devotion to the Czar, the pride in the 


A Review by D. R. 


regiment, the officers’ code, the dinners 
and balls— “I was never out of England— 
it’s as if I saw it all.” 

Sablin is a fine young man — a dashing 
type, but he has his defects. He sacrifices 
one mistress to save his own reputation in 
the regiment; out of sheer snobbishness he 
turns from another woman who loved him 
because he discovers that she is the sister 





(Courtesy Duffield & Co.) 


of what the French call a simple soldier. It 
is his child by this poor girl who haunts his 
later days like a hideous Nemesis, who 
kills him at last with his own hand in 
the legalized Sadism of the Tcheka. Once 
Sablin fails to meet the requirements of 
the code — but nobody knows it. It is a 
secret humiliation. 

He marries and moves from one promo- 
tion to another, becomes aid-de-camp 
to the Czar, acquires poise and confidence. 
The war comes, and his world begins to 
disintegrate. His wife is outraged by 
Rasputin and kills herself. Himself a hero, 
a successful commander, he sees his son 
killed in battle. Nothing remains but his 
duty and his loyalty to Russia. The war 
goes badly, the revolution breaks out and 
the army decays before his eyes. At the 
last, offered every inducement to enter 
the Red army, he refuses indignantly, 
although the alternative is a miserable 
death — and here at last he rises to au- 
thentic grandeur. His code may have been 
selfish and false, but at least he accepts 
martyrdom for it; tortured, hideously 
mutilated, he is finally killed by his 
monstrous son, Korjikoff. And there, in 
effect, the story ends. 

In his preface, the translator lays much 
stress on the value of this book as an 
historical document —as an accurate 


presentation of the old régime, the war, 
and the revolution. I have a definite im- 
pression that the book is not valuable for 
such reasons. However convincing the 
prewar scenes, however real the war 
chapters, I find the whole narrative so in- 
fluenced by the author’s sympathies as to 
make me feel that it is almost forensic, an 
account written after the event to prove 
this or that. Certainly, his pictures of the 
Bolsheviki are painted in the most un- 
relieved tones of blood and mud and 
beastliness. Their leaders are Jews — 
those same elders of Zion who keep Mr. 
Henry Ford awake at night — whose ob- 
ject is to destroy every shred both of 
Christian morality and of Gentile leader- 
ship. Scenes of incredible horror and de- 
pravity, of monstrous perversions on an 
organized plan are told and retold in these 
latter chapters. The Bolshevist spirit is 
utterly evil; it is the spirit of Satan work- 
ing his will on earth. 


O, I doubt the historical value of this 
book, as I doubt the historical value 
of “Les Trois Mousquetaires,” or of “Le 
Vicomte de Bragelonne.” I discount en- 
tirely its factual content and its political 
and social implications. Whatever its 
value as an historical document may be, I 
am at least convinced of its value as a 
work of fiction. It is an enthralling book. 
One may safely defy any normal adult to 
begin it without finishing it. Now, this is a 
strange and rare quality in any literature; 
it is positively uncanny in a Russian novel. 
With all their merits, Russian novelists 
have — each and every one — somewhere 
in their books deserts of sheer boredom. 
Students and functionaries debate at 
windy lengths some imbecile philosophy; 
occasionally, a young man is convinced 
that life is not worth living and goes out 
and commits suicide. A vast, incredible 
futility envelops the whole scene; the 
characters move in a fog of unrealities and 
verbiage; they drink tea and talk and 
shoot themselves, probably because they 
are quite, as the reader is almost, bored to 
death. Not so with General Krassnoff’s 
book. Without the aid of “brute inci- 
dent,” without the breathless speed and 
hypnotic dialogue of Dumas, he leads us 
by the nose through twenty-five years in 
the life of a society we do not know, 
among people ghostlike and unreal. It is 
not a work of art, it is not a great book, 
but it has the supreme quality of being 
interesting throughout. 

One hostile comment I feel in duty 
bound to record. The book is far too care- 
lessly edited, and the proof reading leaves 
a great deal to be desired. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Other Side of the Medal. By Edward 
Thompson. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $1.50. 


HE author blames much of the ill 

feeling that the natives of India bear 
toward their English rulers on the unfor- 
gotten story of the Sepoy Mutiny. The 
English public has been brought up to 
feel that the conduct of Englishmen in 
putting down the mutiny and punishing 
the mutineers was not only brave and 
just with a stern justice, but somehow 
noble and in the Victorian tradition. Mr. 
Thompson now tells the plain truth as he 
sees it, and calls his book ‘“‘The Other Side 
of the Medal.” It is an awful story — as he 
tells it. To the layman ignorant, as is this 
reviewer, of both sides of the case, of the 
provocation and the circumstances, and 
realizing the peculiar conditions, the evil 
magic which the tropics work in white 
men’s brains, it seems probable that his 
documentary evidence is true, that the 
punishment of the mutiny was so dreadful 
as to leave an eternal memory in Indian 
minds, something that no amount of 
efficient administration and fair dealing 
could altogether efface. Such is the un- 
grateful habit of races. A hundred years of 
friendly, kindly government will not out- 
weigh a stubborn racial memory of cruel 
punishment or massacre. This book is a 
milestone in the history of empires. It 
may not be altogether exact or just, but 
it is brave. It clears the air — and some- 
how it clears the record — to the glory of 
England. 


* ek eK * 


The Book of Wine. By P. Morton Shand. 
New York: Brentano’s. $4.50. 


because the author knows his sub- 
ject literally down to the ground whence 
spring the vines — as the French song 
begins: 


A GRAND, if painful, book. It is grand 


De terre en vigne 
Et voila la jolie vigne! 


It is painful because we are debarred by 
law both from appreciating his nice, 
discriminating taste and from sharing his 
honest enthusiasms. Mr. Shand is an 
earnest believer in the sound “temper- 
ance” values of natural, unadulterated 
wine, judged as a superior variety of 
liquid food. Spirits and fortified wines, 
particularly port, he dislikes. And rightly 
so. Never was there worse legislation than 
that unhappy treaty which foisted on the 
English public the drugged wines of 
Portugal as against the simple wines of 
France. Aside from this major preoccupa- 
tion, the book is a thorough, wise, and 





careful study of all the good wines in the 
world. It is a volume for civilized people 
to cherish — with appropriate regrets on 
the part of civilized Americans. 


** * * * 


A Brazilian Tenement. By Aluizio Aze- 
vedo. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co. $3.00. 


HE first translation into somewhat 

expurgated English of “O Cortigo.” 
The story describes the rise of a self-made 
man in the Rio de Janeiro of the ’eighties 
against a background of tenement life in 
a poor quarter. It is a genre picture of 
great vividness and reality. Azevedo 
writes as a modern realist, but with a 
strong sense of irony which reaches its 
fullest expression in the last page of the 


book. The publishers have done well to 
bring this fine example of Brazilian story- 


‘telling to the attention of the English- 


speaking public. 


** * *K *& 


Gifts of Sheba. By W. L. George. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


Nexcellent story of a modern feminist 
and her three successive husbands. 

Mr. George draws his characters clearly 
and cleverly; he observes the human 
comedy with an appreciative humor suit- 
able to the spectacle, and he writes with 
ease and assurance. In this instance, the 
story is particularly well told. I have some 
trouble in accepting Hallain, a stock- 
broker who breeds mice for the philosophy 
of the thing, but (Continued on page 616) 
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GREAT BOOKS ON LIVING ISSUES ) 
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LANDMARKS in 
The Struggle Between 
Science and Religion 


F pete of the age long 
struggle between super- 
stition and truth, placing the 
present day controversy in its 
historical setting. $2.00 


by Prof. J. Y. Simpson 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 








So as 
— 


EVOLUTION 


and 
CREATION 


CHALLENGING study 

in which the distinguished 
physicist uses scientific data in 
supportof spiritual progress. An 
optimistic view of man’s future. 
$2.00 





by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 
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The UNKNOWN 
BIBLE 


N authentic, yet popular, 
account of the original 
sources, comparison of the 
various texts, and the selection 
of the scripture canon. $2.00 


by Prof. Conrad Henry 
Moehlman, Ph.D. 








OUR LORD’S 
EARTHLY LIFE 


HUMAN interest story 

marked by deepened ex- 
perience and matured scholar- 
ship. Prof. Smith is the best 
equipped man of our age to 
write a comprehensive life of 
Christ. $3.00 


by Prof. David Smith, 
M.A., D.D. 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Keystone) 


AT THE Top OF THE WorRLD 


On May 9g, Lieut. Commander Richard 

E. Byrd (center) and Floyd Bennett 

(right) flew to the North Pole from their 
base at King’s Bay, Spitsbergen 


FTER an eight-day industrial crisis 
in which four million workers left 
their posts to protest against a 
lowering of miners’ wages, Britain found 
a way to peace, and orders for the general 
strike were recalled at 12.20 
on the afternoon of May 12. 
The announcement was 
made from 10 Downing Street, residence 
of Prime Minister StantEy BaLpwin, at 
the end of a morning conference between 
Cabinet officers and leading laborites 
which supplemented others which had 
been carried on far into the previous 
night. Telegrams were immediately dis- 
patched by officials of the Trades Union 
Council to the various locals of the 
individual unions throughout the coun- 
try, and by Thursday, the straggling 
ends of transportation and commerce 
had been picked up where they were 
loosed at midnight of May 3 when the 
walkout went into effect. 

Sir HERBERT SAMUEL, chairman of the 
Royal Commission which was appointed 
last August to investigate the coal 
industry, was the intermediary between 
labor and the Government, 
and the highest credit has 
been given to his unofficial negotiations 
which led to the declaration of peace. 
His memorandum, which has _ been 
accepted as the basis for carrying on 
further conversations with a view to 
straightening out difficulties in the coal 
industry, provides: 


British Strike 
Ends 


Terms 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


1. Renewal of the coal subsidy for such 
reasonable time as may be required. 

2. Creation of a national wages board, 
including representatives of the miners, 
mine owners, and neutrals, with an in- 
dependent chairman, to revise the miners’ 
wages. 

3. An understanding that there shall be 
no revision of previous wages without 
sufficient assurance that reorganization 
of the coal industry as proposed by the 
Royal Commission (that is, by the mine 
owners) shall be executed. 

4. A committee to be named by the 
Government with representation for the 
miners, which shall prepare legislative and 
executive measures necessary to effect 
reconstruction of the coal industry. 


A. J. Cook, secretary of the Miners’ 
Federation, immediately called a con- 
ference of the miners for May 10, stating 
that there would be no resumption of 
mining operations until a 
decision as to the proper 
course of action had been 
reached. Prime Minister BaALpwin, speak- 
ing in the House of Commons, promised 
that negotiations between miners and 
owners would be resumed as quickly as 
possible. “I will only add this to what 
I have to say to the House at this mo- 
ment,” he stated, “that the peace that 
I believe has come and the victory that 
has come are the peace and victory of 
common sense, not of any one part of the 
country, but of common sense on the 
part of the whole United Kingdom; 
and it is of the utmost importance that 
the British people should not look 
backward but forward. We should re- 
sume our work in a spirit of codperation, 
putting behind us all malice and all 
vindictiveness.” 

This issue of THE INDEPENDENT goes 
to press too early to record the result of 
the miners’ meeting, but it seems safe 
to estimate at this time that the exten- 
sion of the subsidy, “for 
such reasonable time as 
may be required,” together 
with the fact that the mine owners are 
to carry out the various economies 
recommended by the Royal Coal Com- 
mission’s report, makes it next to im- 
possible for them to refuse the terms 
offered. The downward revision of wages 
was the point upon which the industry 
balked, asserting, however, that the 
miners would accept the report as a basis 
for action providing the owners should 
be made to carry out their end of the 
recommendations. This, apparently, is 
now to be the basis of negotiations. 

Most interesting in the conduct of the 
strike was the almost total absence of 


**Common 
Sense’”’ 


Wage Reduc- 
tion 


the promised Red manifestations. Mos- 
cow looked upon the break. with glee, 
promising it to be “only 
a beginning” of what was 
to come. But for some reason, the other 
side of things never came. Save for a few 
disorders in the Clydeside district of 
Glasgow and the dock section of London, 
the general strike was conducted by the 
strikers with entire regard for maintain- 
ing the peace. Theirs was an orderly 
protest, and England met it by carrying 
out the plans which had been formulated 
months ago to take care of just such an 
emergency. Hyde Park was taken over 
as a central distributing depot for food- 
stuffs, fleets of trucks were comman- 
deered, and at no time during the eight 
days was a shortage of vital necessities 
imminent. The walkout of all bus drivers, 
railway workers, and tram operaters 
made transport difficult, but volunteers 
rose to keep the country’s communica- 
tion lines open. College boys and business 
men who could be spared from their 
offices were joined by many of England’s 
leisure class to operate railroad and 
underground, buses and private taxis. 
On Monday, May 10, the world rang 
with the news of a daring adventure: 
Lieut. Commander Ricu- 
— by arp Evetyn Byrp, U.S.N., 
retired, had flown from 
King’s Bay, Spitsbergen, to the North 
Pole and back, a distance of 720 miles each 


Volunteers 





(Keystone) 


TAKING No CHANCES 


London “‘bobbies’’ took no chances with 

disturbers during the general strike. The 

photo shows two stalwarts making an 
arrest in the East End 
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(Keystone) 


CrybeE L. HERRING 


One of the Iowa leaders seeking to abro- 

gate the Democratic national convention 

rule requiring a candidate to receive a 
two-thirds majority of votes cast 


way. He was accompanied by FLoyp 
BENNETT, who alternated with him in 
piloting the huge, three-motored Fokker 
plane, Josephine Ford, which carried the 
daring flyers on their journey. The take-off 
from King’s Bay was made at 12.50 A.M., 
May 9g, and the ’plane was back at her 
moorings that afternoon at 4.20. Com- 
mander Byrp had planned at first to fly 
his "plane to Peary Land on the northern 
coast of Greenland, make a landing, and 
take off again from that point for the 
North Pole. But he later decided to fly 
first to the Pole and return by way of 
Peary Land, a flight some 180 miles longer 
than the direct route from the Pole to 
Spitsbergen. When the aviators were 
about sixty miles from the Pole, however, 
the oil tank of one of the motors sprang 
a leak, and in this emergency Commander 
Byrp decided that it would be best not to 
attempt the longer return journey. There- 
fore, after circling the region of the Pole 
several times, and taking his position by 
means of a so-called “bubble” sextant, 
which gives an artificial horizon, he 
pointed the nose of the Fosepbine Ford 
back toward Spitsbergen. 

Commander Byrp, who is thirty-six 
years old, a Virginian by birth, and 
brother of the present Governor of Vir- 
ginia, has accomplished two ends by his 

daring flight: he has been 
ie frst man to attain the 
Pole by ’plane, and he has proved the 
practicability of heavier-than-air craft for 
use in the devastating cold of the Arctic. 
Last year, it will be remembered, Capt. 
Roatp AmunpsEN and Lincotn ELts- 
WORTH attempted to reach the Pole by 
*plane from Spitsbergen, only to be forced 
down when about 150 miles from their 


goal. Their experience led them to believe 
that airplanes are impractical for such 
work, and they are now at Spitsbergen 
with the semirigid dirigible Morge, in 
which they hope to fly, within a few days, 
across the Pole to Point Barrow and 
Nome, Alaska. Both Amunrsen and 
ELLsworTH were among the first to con- 
gratulate Commander Byrp upon his feat. 
The young American will now attempt 
several flights, to Peary Land and to 
other points in the North, going, perhaps, 
as far as Alaska. Capt. Georce H. Wi:- 
KINS, who has been in Alaska since early 
March, and has made one flight out over 
the unknown territory toward the Pole, 
has had consistent bad fortune with his 
*planes. Frequent crashes and the loss of 
time for repairs have kept him so far from 
carrying out his design of exploring all the 
unknown territory which lies between 
Alaska and the Pole. 

A severe blow to the Haugen farm- 
relief bill was delivered in the House on 
May 8 by Martin B. Mappen of Illinois, 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 

._, tee. “I am opposed to the 
ae sepuagdiiiionrct $375,000,- 
ooo or any other sum to subsidize any 
activity in America,” he said flatly, and 
although he claimed to be speaking only 
as a taxpayer, and in no way as the 
spokesman of his Committee, observers 
have seen in his opposition the death 
knell of this much discussed measure. The 
Haugen bill, introduced by Representa- 
tive Gitpert N. Havucen of Iowa, is a 
modification of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
which was defeated by the House during 
the sixty-eighth Congress. It embodies the 
features of the Administration-supported 
Tincher bill which provides for a $100,- 
000,000 revolving fund to be loaned to 


(Acme) 


producers, through the codperatives, for 
the purpose of financing the storage and 
eventual sale of surplus farm crops; but in 
addition, the Haugen bill stipulates that a 
fund of $375,000,000 be made available, 
$100,000,000 of it to be used in paying 
export losses on cotton and $250,000,000 
for similar use with other farm products. 
Iowa Democrats have initiated the 
inevitable fight over abrogating the two- 
thirds rule of Democratic national con- 
ventions. Both the 1912 convention in 
_ . Baltimore, when Wooprow 
— Witson was finally nomi- 
e : 
nated, and the exhausting 
1924 fight in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, were evidences of the 
operation of this rule, which requires that 
a proposed nominee must secure two 
thirds of the votes cast in order to win. If 
the rule is finally modified, it will have 
great significance in deciding the Demo- 
crats’ Presidential candidate in 1928. 
The various associations which directed 
the presentation of evidence against 
prohibition before a Senate subcommittee 
last month have filed a brief with the 
Judiciary Committee explaining their 
summing up of the evidence and demand- 
ing that hearings be reopened in order to 
enable them to present “the whole story 
of prohibition propaganda and prohibition 
politics, as well as the sordid story of 
prohibition itself.” The brief states among 
other contentions that statistics show a 
progressive increase in arrests fordrunken- 
ness since 1920; that the alcohol traffic has 
grown by leaps and bounds; that no city 
has succeeded in suppressing either the 
smuggling of liquor or private stills; and 
that prohibition was originally “foisted 
upon the country through the flames of 
emotion, prejudice, and passion.” 








OrF To RAISE THE “S-51” 
The “‘ Vestal’ leaves the East River, New York, for Rhode Island waters where she will seek, 
with pontoons and hoisting devices, to raise the submarine ‘‘S-51"’ which sank off Block 
Island last September with all but three of her crew 
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FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 
Become a member of the Lakeland Building 


and Loan Association and invest in its capi- 
tal stock. 


RETURNS 8% WITH 
100% SECURITY 


Dividends of 2% are payable, in cash, every 
three months on full paid shares. 


Subject to Supervision and Examination of 
the Comptroller of the State of Florida. 


Lakeland, Florida’s highest city; Florida’s 

largest inland city, finest climate and best 

water in the State; in Polk County, the 

largest citrus-producing county in the world. 

Let us tell you how you may take advantage 
of these facts and increase your income. 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


BOX 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 

















AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 





TO RENT FOR SUMMER SEASON 
WEEKAPAUG, R. I. 


**The Nest,"’ charming bungalow with bed leeping 
rch, bathroom, living-room with fireplace and divan, 
tchen. Modernconveniences. For particulars apply to 

MRS. M. H. HAPGOOD 


22 So. Marshall Street Hartford, Conn. 








FOR SALE—Summer Home in Hills of 


Central Massachusetts. 9 rooms, ‘bath. 30 acres 

Pure water piped from mountain spring. Completely 

furnish Some fine old mahogany. Price moderate. 

td — write to M. Wheeler, 929 West End Ave., 
ew York. 





To Let, Furnished Cottage 


8 ROOMS, bath, practically new, open fire place; at- 
tractively located, secluded, fine ocean view, for 
season. Also 6-ROOM COTTAGE, $175, at Squirrel 
Isle, Me. Electric lights. A. A. SOULE, Augusta,Me. 


BLUFF POINT CLUB ™usttE.uKe..y 
» FU ADIRONDACKS 
Camp of distinction and charm, amidst virgin forest, com- 
man oy 3 magnificent panorama of lake and mountain. 
Lovely forest trails encircling lake, on property. Electric- 
ity; running water in rooms. Rates $35.00 up. 
A. THOMSON, 794 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 








WHIP-POOR-WILL HILL 
On the beautiful Magothy River—Chesapeake Bay, 
Maryland. Boys 9 to 18 years. Junior and Senior sections. 
Salt water swimming. All land and water sports. Per- 
manent Jniversity trained counselors. 
owes arg influences. Tutoring. Illustrated descriptive 


booklet. Address: 
C. B. Whitby, 719 Winans Way, Hunting Ridge, Baltimore, Md 








THE BEECHES, Paris Hill, Me. 


An exclusive country house on a Maine hilltop, with 
beautiful view, gardens and pine groves. Conditions 
ideal for rest and recuperation. Garage, electricity, 
near-by country club. Booklet. Opens June 15. 





Sweden’s Crown Prince 
Comes to America 
(Continued from page 607) 


thoroughly familiar with Anglo-Saxon life 
and culture, and he takes a very special 
interest in the English-speaking world. 
This is not surprising, for he has been a 
frequent visitor to England. In 1905, while 
traveling in Egypt, he met the Princess 
Margaret of Connaught, whose father, the 
Duke of Connaught, is the only surviving 
son of Queen Victoria. In June of that 
year the young people were married at 
Windsor Castle. Four sons and a daughter 
were born of the union. The popular Prin- 
cess died in 1920, and the Swedes mourned 
her deeply. In spite of his exacting public 
duties, the Prince insisted on superintend- 
ing personally, so far as it was humanly 
possible, the education of the five children. 
This determination did not arise from 
affection only; it is equally an indication 
of the man’s high sense of duty to the 
state. The children belong to the state, 
and it is in full accord with Bernadotte 
ideals that they should be trained by the 
Prince to take the same interest in their 
country that he himself has consistently 
displayed. Rooms were set aside in the 
royal palace for their schooling. Other 
children were introduced to share this 
training, which is patterned on Sweden’s 
public-school system. At the proper age 
the boys were sent to the preparatory 
school at Lundsberg in the Province of 
Vermland, where they mingled freely with 
other students. The heir presumptive, also 
a Gustavus Adolphus, is now at the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, where all the kings of 
the Bernadotte dynasty, except Berna- 
dotte himself, were educated. This up- 
standing young fellow of twenty is at the 
same time getting his preliminary military 
training in the Royal Svea Bodyguard. 
As time passed, the Crown Prince felt 
strongly the need of a mother for his large 
family. What more natural than that he 
should turn again to England for a bride? 
His marriage to the Lady Louise Mount- 
batten took place in London in November, 
1923. The Crown Princess is a daughter of 
the late Marquis of Milford Haven, the 
former Prince Louis of Battenberg who, 
it will be recalled, was the ranking officer 
of the British Navy at the outbreak of the 
Great War. The Crown Princess’ mother 
is a daughter of the Grand Duke of Hesse 
and Princess Alice, Queen Victoria’s sec- 
ond daughter. Technically, the Princess 
was not of royal rank at the time of her 
marriage, but she was regarded as well 
qualified for alliance with the heir of one 
of the oldest thrones in Europe. She was 
brought up in the intimate circle of the 
British royal family, and she is a niece 
to the late Empress of Russia and second 
cousin to the King of England, the Queen 
of Spain, the Queen of Norway, the 
Queen of Roumania, and the ex-Kaiser. 








From his contact with English life, the 
Crown Prince has imbibed many of the 
ideas and ideals common to America and 
England. It is largely due to him that 
there has been a pronounced revival of all 
forms of sport in Sweden and throughout 
Scandinavia. The personal liking of the 
Prince for swimming, skiing, skating, 
football, tennis, track athletics, rowing, 
and canoeing led to his conception of 
unifying these sports on a national basis, 
and in due time he became the head of the 
National Swedish Athletic Union. There 
are about twenty associations in this 
Union with a total membership of three 
hundred thousand. Moreover, the Prince 
is the leading spirit in the Swedish Central 
Union for Promotion of Athletics and in 
the Swedish Military Athletic Associa- 
tion, and he is the chairman of the Swed- 
ish Olympic Committee. This virile scion 
of royalty is largely responsible for the 
present widespread fame of Scandinavian 
prowess in national and international 
sport competitions. In the fields of com- 
merce and agriculture he has likewise felt 
the influence of English enterprise. Be- 
sides the apartments in the palace at 
Stockholm, the Prince has a suburban 
estate, Castle Ulriksdal, and a summer 
estate at Helsingborg, two miles across the 
strait from Elsinore in Denmark. He car- 
ries on agricultural and botanical experi- 
ments when he is not excavating in the 
interest of science. In 1923 he was the 
honorary president of the Tercentenary 
Exposition held. at Gothenburg, and allu- 
sion has already been made to his very 
lively interest in the Universal Christian 
Conference on Life and Work in Stock- 
holm last summer. To all his other activi- 
ties this wide-visioned man has added 
the honorary presidency of the Swedish 
Export Association. 

The American itinerary of the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess is extensive. 
Their first care will be to visit the Presi- 
dent in Washington, where they will be 
established at the Swedish Embassy. 
At that time they will attend the unveiling 
of the Ericsson Memorial. After returning 
to New York, the royal visitors will go 
to Philadelphia for the sesquicentennial. 
They will inspect the Edison plant at 
Orange, New Jersey, and assist at the 
commencement exercises of a Swedish 
college, Upsala, at that place. The Prince 
wants to visit the American Museum of 
Natural History and to witness at least 
one baseball game: From New York the 
party will proceed by motor to New 
Haven for a look at Yale, where the degree 
of LL.D. will be conferred upon the royal 
guest, thence to Newport and Boston. At 
Boston the Prince will swing away for 
his long transcontinental journey, in the 
course of which he will see Henry Ford 
and his plant at Detroit, a Swedish theo- 
logical school in Rock Island, Illinois, the 
stockyards and other sights of Chicago, 
the Swedish settlements in Minnesota, the 
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Yellowstone National Park, the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado, Los Angeles, the 
Sequoia National Park, and, finally, San 
Francisco, where he will sail for China. 





The Revolt of the Western 
Farmer 
(Continued from page 597) 


said further: “I have outlined to you four 
things, any or all of which are offered for 
your consideration as a solution of the 
farmers’ ills. First, cut down production. 
This would be hard to accomplish, but 
would produce good results. Second, do 
nothing, which seems to be what the 
present Eastern Administration—I do 
not like to refer to it as the Republican 
Administration — is going to do. Third, 
take the tariff off what the farmers buy. 
Fourth, pass such a measure as the 
Dickinson bill. I am not saying which is 
the best; I am leaving that to you. One 
of the good things coming out of this 
discussion is the fact that the people of 
the West are getting their eyes open on 
the tariff question.” 

These are just a few of the barometer 
readings of the farm revolt that indicate 
its seriousness. They reveal the possible 
political consequences of the economic 
problem. They intensify the new political 
slogan of the Middle West, “Equal 
Rights for Agriculture.” It has been my 
privilege in the first three months of 
1926 to take a leisurely tour through the 
West, in the course of which I had the 
opportunity of making a casual study of 
the economic and political situation of 
the States of Illinois, Iowa, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, California, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. And from 
my observations and study I am con- 
vinced that a revolution is impending in 
Western political thought — a revolution 
instigated by the demand for economic 
equality. The farmer is mad. He says 
he has been the goat long enough and is 
about ready to make new alliances. He 
feels that as a class he has been dis- 
criminated against in favor of industry, 
and that his section has been discrimi- 
nated against in favor of the East. 

These few jottings from my Western 
notebook are vastly indicative of why 
the West has declared war on the White 
House. Oregon has a World War Veterans 
State Aid Commission, usually called 
the “Bonus Board.” The State has 
issued about $22,000,000 worth of bonds 
which can be loaned to World War vet- 
erans. On March a the Bonus Board met 
to consider certain loans to veterans. 
One veteran appearing before it was 
Capt. Karl Kubli, who told the Board 
that he had 160 acres of land that had 
been owned by his family since about 
1840; that his land had been taken by 





publication process into the Talent 
irrigation project, and that there was no 
way in which it could be taken out of the 
district. He told the Commission that 
his 160 acres constituted as good a 
piece of property as could be found any- 
where in the country; it had an irrigation 
ditch on three sides. A few, years ago he 
had refused a cash offer of $16,000 for it. 
In a trembling voice he offered the 
property to the Board or to anyone in the 
audience for $10 an acre. The Board 
could not buy it, but sixteen venturesome 
citizens put up $100 each and took the 
farm. Kubli was glad to get $1,600 for 
his $16,000 farm. Wheat farmers in 
eastern Washington, I was told by a 
Seattle banker who also has large wheat- 
land interests in the farm region, are 
paying eight, ten, and twelve per cent 
per annum for loans. Banks are bursting 
in South Dakota. The town of Huron had 
five banks — four of them failed. Sioux 
Falls had seven — five of them failed. 
The total number of recent bank failures 
runs up to 270 in that State. In Iowa, 273 
banks have closed within three years. 

I asked an automobile agent in a small 
South Dakota town how his business 
was. He replied, “Better than I have ever 
known it — the farmers are so afraid of 
the banks that they are drawing every- 
thing out of them to put into tangible 
property, even into automobiles.” The 
rush for tangibles is as great in South 
Dakota as it is said to. have been in 
Germany during the deflation of the 
mark. In this State the so-called Coolidge 
prosperity is regarded as the year’s best 
joke. In Minnesota I heard of an in- 
stance which illustrates why the farmer 
wants speculation in farm products 
abolished. Last fall, potatoes were dug 
from their hills and Twin City com- 
mission merchants paid the farmers from 
$1 to $1.25 a bushel for them. Then they 
freighted them into Minneapolis or St. 
Paul at a cost of twenty-one cents a 
bushel. Storage for the winter cost not 
over fifty cents a bushel. In April of 
this year they were shipped thence to 
Helena, Arkansas; Texarkana, Texas; 
Albany, Georgia; Chattanooga, Tennessee; 
Charleston, South Carolina, and similar 
points all over the East and South at 
$3.50 a bushel — the buyer, furthermore, 
paying the freight. There was a shortage 
of only a few million bushels in the 
potato crop. The prices went up. But the 
farmer did not profit by the rise. The 
Minnesota commission merchants got 
rich; one of them is said to have made 
several million dollars. Yet many Min- 
nesota potato farmers are still wondering 
how they can pay their taxes. 

This is the story briefly told. I have 
understated rather than overstated the 
case. If it comes as a surprise to some of 
my readers I am content to let them 
postpone judgment until after the elec- 
tions of next November. 
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Quick Tempered ? 
Then by all means read this book. 
BLOOD PRESSURE— HIGH AND LOW. 
By Chester Tilton Stone, M. D. 
giving the causes of this serious condition (emotional 
stress is only one), its effects, approved methods of 
prevention and curative measures. 
If you are over 35 it will prove doubly valuable. 
All Bookstores $1.50. Postpaid $1.58 
ALLEN ROSS & CO., 1133-M B’way, N. Y. C. 
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REAL PALS 


Collie Pups that will 
bring joy to the kiddies. 
Dependable dogs with 
character and disposition 
bred in them. Not kennel 
dogs. Belmont 0804-W 


W. I. VAN DYCK 
Broomall (Delaware Co.), Pa. 

















DACHSHUNDS 


A limited number of farm-raised puppies from the 
best bench show and trained hunting stock. S' ‘ 
healthy, highly intelligent and affectionate; these 


game youngsters are great pals. 
ST. LAURENT KENNELS 
Canton “ “ “ New York 








EUROPE Travel-Study 1926 
ELECT SUMMER TOURS, $775 UP. 
S Hi de Hotels, Superior Service, 
Cultured Leaders. I 
Spanish Study Tours — 


— Meter Tours — 
STRATFORD TOURS, Sth Ave. & 48th St., N.Y. 








EUROPE 36 DAYS $290 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE $390 
2 Weeks exten. 3 countries $100 
Booklet fifty tours sent free 
Allen Tours, 238 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. | 


WEDDINGS 


ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS 
In the latest styles from $15.00 per 100 sets. 50 for $12.50 
uding Double Envelopes. Samples and Booklet, “Wed- 


Etiquette” mailed juest. 
PR FISERN, Eneraver, 153°E. S8th Street, New York 








EMBOSSING 
Do your own stationery, books, and music. Three-line 
embossing machine, $2.00. 


THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch Long Island 


GENEALOGIES 


Coats of Arms—Two million marriage records, 
GENEALOGY MAGAZINE ($1 a year) 








Pompton Lakes, New Jersey 
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Tne Telephone at the (entennial 





One hundred years after the 
signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, the infant tele- 
phone was first exhibited at the 
Philadelphia Exposition. 
Since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, mankind had sought some 
means of communicating over 
distances which unaided hu- 
man speech could not bridge. 
Drums, signal fires, runners, the 
pony express, and finally the 
electric telegraph were means 
to.get the message through. It 
remained for the telephone to 
convey a speaker’s words and 


tones over thousands of miles. 

“My God, it talks!” ex- 
claimed the Emperor of Brazil 
before a group of scientists at 
the Philadelphia Exposition, 
as he recognized the voice of 
Alexander Graham Bell, dem- 
onstrating the new invention. 


Today, after a brief half- 
century, the telephone lines of 
the Bell System have become 
the nerves of the nation. The 
telephone connects citizen 
with citizen, city with city, 
state with state for the peace 
and prosperity of all. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPaANy 
AND AssociaTED ComPANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR-~ 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 











of the nation. 


Athletics; Classic Dances, etc. Music: Piano, 





DUPONT CIRCLE GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


A select school for girls, overlooking famous Dupont Circle which is at the centre of the social centre 
Preparation for College; Art; Stage; Ancient and Modern Languages. ial; 
i , Harp, Violin and Voice. 

The Dupont Circle Girls’ School, by its affiliation with the WASHINGTON CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC has the advantage of its nationally known instructors in music, thus specializing in a 
department too often relegated to mediocre teachers. 


Address: Principal, 1408 New Hampshire Ave., Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 


Secretarial; 











SPIRIT OF THE STORM, by David Irving Dobson. 
This is a beautiful book of verse, 100 pages, cloth- 
bound, with an introduction by Floyd Dell. It is a 
worthy addition to any library; $1.50 postpaid. 

Ctover Art Shop, Publishers, 2347 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn 


GILFILLAN “cis” 


In the Valley ‘eo ¥ near Philadelphia. Alt. 600 ft. 
Private estate. natural lake. ‘Land and water 
sports. Constant supervision. Separate division for 
little tots. 7th year. 

Booklet. Mrs. Mary E. GILFILLAN, Paoli, Pa. 





Suggestions for Classroom 
. Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Bunxinc Trustrut Reapers. There is a tend- 
ency among students toward too great a gullibility 
in the matter of books. It is their firm opinion that if 
a statement has attained the dignity of print, it 
must be true; and no amount of arguing will turn the 
young believerintoaskeptic. Disillusionment, which 
leads eventually to a healthy saneness of vision and 
clarity of perception, must come sooner or later, 
however, and in preparation for this inevitable 
change, no better approach can be made than 
through the avenue of the newspaper. 

A few weeks ago, we saw, in our study of the 
article entitled “Those Terrible Tabloids,” which 
appeared in THe INDEPENDENT for the week of 
March 6, 1926, how low-grade newspapers mangle 
the news of the day to suit their own selfish policies. 
In the frank discussion by a Washington Corre- 
spondent, contained in this week’s issue, we see how 
high-class papers likewise twist and shift the em- 
phasis on even vital news items to meet purely 
partisan requirements. In studying this article, let 
the teacher, as a class exercise, assign a particular 
topic of national or international import (the general 
strike in England would be timely) for study. Com- 
parisons of the conflicting impressions produced by 
the reports in several daily and weekly news journals 
will make clear to the students the deplorable fact 
that printing does not always tell the truth. The 
ethics of the situation can be taken up in class dis- 
cussion if desired. 


SwepEn’s Crown Prince Comes To AMERICA. 
Before reading this article, let the student write a 
character study of the Crown Prince Gustavus or 
Princess Louise after a scrutiny of the picture on 
page 606. These sketches (which may be written 
either as straightforward descriptions or as imagi- 
nary incidents in which one or the other, or both, 
takes part) can, of course, be made as ambitious as 
the teacher desires. After the article has been read, a 


. second sketch can be written and a profitable exer- 


cise in comparisons assigned. 

In studying the organization and treatment of 
material in this article, note particularly the exten- 
sive use of titles and other proper names. Is this an 
advantage or a-disadvantage from the point of view 
of style? Explain. Discuss the possibility of shifting 
the order of the material in the first two paragraphs. 
Would it be of any advantage to do this? Why or 
why not? Do the lengthy historical allusions add to 
or detract from the interest? What is the author’s 
purpose in incorporating them? Write a discussion of 
your personal reaction to royalty, outlining, if pos- 
sible, the background of history and fiction that has 
contributed to your attitude. Does the Crown 
Prince of Sweden measure up to your ideal of what 
a prince should be? 

Make a study of all the articles in this issue with a 
view to determining the factors that lead to greatest 
interest on the part of the reader. It will be seen that 
four factors in particular are influential in causing 
the ordinary reader, when glancing more or less 
casually over the pages of a magazine, to select a 
certain article. These are, of course, (1) the title, 
(2) the box, (3) the pictures, (4) the opening 
paragraph. It is a problem which is of greatest 
importance. Select for yourself the article in this 
magazine which most appeals to you and determine, 
if you can, what in your own case influenced you in 
making your decision. Can you suggest any plausible 
changes for those which fall below the highest 
standard? As an exercise, select a picture which 
interests you and write for it the opening sentence 
of a possible article, with its title and editor’s box. 
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THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
We publish limited first editions in attractive 
format. Send for The Story of Bookfellow 
Publishing. The Laura Blackburn L ric 
Contest is now open—eleven prizes. Just 

say you are interested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 





MAZING BARGAINS: Slightly Used -~ 
Book of Knowledge, 20 vols., cloth, $45; 

leather, $65. Harvard Classics, 50-51 vols., ei ges. 
New sets. Ma’ aupassant’ s Works, 10 vols., de luxe, 
$15. Webster’s Unabrid: Di tionary, $7.50. 
Westermarck’s History of Human Marriage, 3 _— 
$9.50. Brann, the Iconoclast, 12 vols., cloth, $22 

Chekhov's Works, 5 vol., cloth, $12. Ibsen’s Works, 
12 in 6 vols., $13. Ingersoll’s Works, 12 vols., $25. 
Turgenieff’s Works, 14 vols. in 7, ‘$15. Tolstoy's 
Works, 28 png cloth, $35. Graetz, History of the 
Jews, 6 vols., $16. '50. Hundreds of other sets. Write 
for our bulletins and Special 80 page catalogue. Ideal 
Book Co., 722 East 181st Street, New York City. 








GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


is known throughout the world. 
Booklovers far and near draw on its ever- 
changing stores of Rare Books, Prints, and 
Autographs. Catalogues mailed on request. 
When in Boston Browse in Goodspeed's 
5-a Park Street & 9-a ASHBURTON PLACE 














RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Send Them to Department I __ Tel. Hay. 1600 
Press OOK STORE 
The Press OSTON, MASS. 


14 BEACON STREET 77 NEAR THE STATE HOUSE 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


15th to 20th Century. 
Ah interesting catalogue mailed free. 
HoweEs, Bookseller 
St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, ENGLAND. 








Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 





441 Part Sr. Spal, New Yorr 
sieatie’s,, “*Juvenal,” 1565, Perfect condition: “Primus in 
lust, 1685, fine wood-cut; ‘ “(Germa of Cae- 


tion Engra 

“*Napoleon”’ score) Stuttgart, 1834 
Great” (French) A. L; = 1790. ‘Quote 
SCHOFIELD, 502 t 136th Street, ‘New York City 





ACSIMILE OF THE DECLARATION OF 
Independence; most exacting reproduction from 
original; printed on genuine parchment stock; price 
$1.50 postpaid: circular if requested. 
Bleom Publishing Company, 151 Sth Ave., New York City 





GLORIA’S ADVENTURES IN FAIRYLAND 
Entrancing stories and poems. IIlustrated. 
Latest kiddies’ book, postpaid, 25c. 
GEORGE CRANSTON, 505 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





ANY TRANSLATION OF LATIN, 

Greek, French, German and Spanish 
classics may be obtained from us if published. 
Write for. prices. Translation Publishing 
Company, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





"Tear BOOK OR FINE SET YOU 
WANT at reasonable prices. Books of 
all publisherssupplied promptly. F. H. Car- 
son, 1713 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





(Continued from page 611) the rest of the 
troupe keep in step and march briskly 
toward their respective destinies. 


* * * * * 


The Art in Painting. By Albert C. Barnes. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$6.00. 


HIS is a “monumental” attempt to 

render painting intelligible from the 
dawn of the Italian Renaissance to the 
present day. It contains a scientific analy- 
sis of plastic forms, and concise summaries 
of individual artists, with illustrations and 
comparisons. In his conscious effort to 
maintain a purely objective attitude and 
to be unbiased: by academic rules or 
emotional irrelevancies, the author has 
sacrificed artistic to scientific values—an 
experiment that may sorely test his read- 
er’s love of art. 


* * * *K * 


The Home Town Mind. By Duncan Aik- 
man. New York: Minton, Balch & Co. 
$2.50. 

LEVEN salty essays on various as- 
pects of the American scene and on 

the various compulsions forced on Ameri- 
can life by the home-town mind. To my 
taste, Mr. Aikman is a better commenta- 
tor on life in these United States than is 
the pyrotechnic Mr. H. L. Mencken. He 
shares many of Mr. Mencken’s prejudices 
and opinions, but his exposition never 
lapses into the folie furieuse of Mr. Menc- 
ken riding one of his nightmare stable of 
hobbyhorses. Mr. Aikman writes with 
humor, vision, and discrimination. Mr. 

Mencken has a certain myopic vision and 

a rich German-American vocabulary, but 

he is too violent to be humorous and his 

discrimination coefficient is perfectly rep- 
resented by the absolute zero. We wish 
this country had a dozen or a hundred Mr. 

Aikmans, each in his sphere pointing out 

the humors and the follies of the Babbitt 

life. We have only one, but him we should 
cherish, both for what he says and for the 
decent, civilized, and competent way in 
which he says it. We recommend this book, 
and if you don’t like it, you are not the 
sensible, nice person we thought you were. 


* * *e * * 


Broken Earth. By Maurice Hindus. New 
York: International Publishers. $2.00. 


HE author of this book was born in a 

small Russian village, emigrated to 
America, and has spent his life here. 
Recently, he returned to his birthplace, 
and this book describes what he found 
and saw there. It is a worm’s-eye view of 
Soviet Russia, remarkable as a piece of 
reporting and full of interest for the seeker 
after reality. It is the story of the modern 
muzhik, “a document of a simple people 
in the travail of a great agony and a great 
ecstasy.” A fine and significant book. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 








THE 


LAZY COLON 


(Large Intestine) 


by CHARLES M. CAMPBELL 
ALBERT K. DETWILLER, M.D. 


Newer methods and latest advances of science 
in the treatment of Constipation and Allied 
Disorders. Derived from investigations and 
discoveries of 350 Physicians and Scientists of 
international reputation, since the X-Rays were 
first used in studying the 28 feet of human 
intestine in 1907. This tract, says Foges of 
Vienna, is the most prolific source of dangerous 
disease, including particularly heart disease and 
cancer; also kidney, liver and stomach disorders. 
Simple, authoritative, extremely interesting. 


PARTIAL LIST OF 37 CHAPTER TITLES 


Biggest Dividends in Life Paid by a Health 
Colon; Contrary to General Belief There Is Little 
Dipgice in 4 Stomach; How Microscopic P 
Promotes Putrefaction in the Colon; 
Theories of bya Drinking; Mysteries of the Intes- 
tine Batgenee & y X-Ray; Some Curious Causes In- 


a heir Proper ond iegee per Use; Mine: 
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What Are You Doing 
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as they learn of its usefulness. 
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